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NOTES 


Tue fateful Cabinet Council meeting took place on 
Thursday and, says the ubiquitous reporter, Ministers 
came away laughing and chatting gaily. In truth, the 
extreme tension of the early days of the week is somewhat 
relieved, and we may expect France to do the inevitable— 
that is to say, withdraw Major Marchand. But the price 
of anything more than a temporary peace is much more 
than this, as we explain in our leading article in another 
column. ‘‘ Egypt is the Nile, and we must retain control 
of the whole river.” Thus Sir Edward Grey, in his lucid 
and patriotic speech on Thursday at Huddersfield, para- 
phrased Lord Rosebery’s equally emphatic statement : 
“The Nile is Egypt and Egypt is the Nile”; and to this 
point Ministers must stick if we are not to be humiliated 
and our long-held aspirations baulked in Africa. 


As for the situation across the Channel, what could 
be more suggestive than this little table of the state of the 
thermometer as registered in the telegrams from Paris 
in three leading London journals on Friday :— 


On Fashoda On Dreyfus 
Times ... oe FO ws ww» 44 cols, 
Daily News ... 3 ,, ‘sin we Oe 
Standard ne are aa a a 


THE appointment of another Assistant Under-Secretary 
for Colonial Affairs is good news. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Department is not over-staffed, and it is no use taking 





over Nigeria—as the Colonial Office is going to do about 
Christmas—if it is not meant to give the administration 
of the new territories the closest possible attention. Mr. 
Reginald L. Antrobus, C.B., who, after private secretary- 
ing Colonial Ministers for nearly twenty years, receives 
the new appointment, has a splendid chance of real dis- 
tinction. The head of the just-created West Africa 
Department cannot look to have his praises sung in the 
Press—there are much showier pieces of Africa than his— 
but devotion to his work will procure him the gratitude of 
the voiceless millions of Nigeria, and the sincere respect of 
the experts at home who know the real condition of the 
West Coast, and who know also good Colonial adminis- 
tration from bad. 


Is the Emperor of China alive? The question is by no 
means so superfluous as it may seem on the surface to be. 
To be sure, ‘the doctor of the French Embassy” says he is, 
and that he penetrated to the Imperial singlet with his 
stethoscope and (somewhat inconsequently) diagnosed 
kidney disease. A good deal obviously depends on the 
reputation of this medico, for the Dowager-Empress is an 
exceedingly enterprising old lady. Is he the doctor 
attached to the French Embassy or only a doctor of French 
diplomatists? The two things are hardly the same. 
Disbelief as to the survival of the Emperor certainly 
lingers among very well informed people in London. If 
we were at liberty to mention the names of the two 
authorities who assured us the other day that his Majesty 
was dead, our readers would feel with us that the latest 
bulletins from Pekin need independent confirmation. 
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Paris has continued to be the centre of the world’s 
anxious interest during the week. On Monday the 
Yellow-book came out. It was chiefly remarkable for 
the very different account it gave of the interviews 
Lord Salisbury had reported upon in the British Parlia- 
mentary paper. There was no admission, for example, of 
any use by M. Delcassé of that blessed phrase (in regard 
to ‘‘M.” Marchand) ‘‘an emissary of civilisation.” The 
chief points made on the French side were that the 
Liotard mission—‘‘ there is no Marchand mission ”’—had 
started befcre Sir Edward Grey's warning (and could not 
be recalled?); that ‘‘we reached Fashoda first”; that 
the few small scattered forts in the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
‘‘ effectively occupy” the country (!); and that France 
must have an outlet on the Nile. 


On the same day Lord Rosebery made another patriotic 
speech, in which he showed (as one Herodotus did before 
him) that ‘‘the Nile is Egypt and Egypt is the Nile.” 
He further argued that it is a matter of history that the 
Upper Nile country, right up to Uganda, received from 
Egypt, before the Makdi’s rebeliion, ‘‘law, government, 
and order” ; that we are merely ‘‘ restoring to Egypt that 
which, by the protestaticn of every French Government, 
is Egyptian territory’; and that if the French would only 
put themselves in our place, they would realise that they 
had no alternative but to clear outof Fashoda. His Lord- 
ship concluded his remarks in the following words : 
‘‘ Egypt is, I trust, not merely in possession, but is, I 
trust, strengthening her strong hold on those provinces 
which were once Egypt’s. 
secret that underlies the matter ; but I know no secrets. 
I only know what appears in the papers.” This interest- 
ing statement seems to have escaped comment in the 
Press. There was a story the other day that more 
Sudanese troops had gone or were going up the Nile. Is 
Major Jackson quietly extending his control in that country 
to the west of Fashoda and Sobat, which the French 
gravely profess to have “‘ effectively occupied ” ? 


Tue second British Blue-book, which came out on 
Tuesday, was quite the most interesting of the three 
Official Publications which the public has had during the 
month. Lord Salisbury was discovered to be in an 
exceptionally strong position. He had pointed out that 
the French had had four warnings against trespassing— 
(1) The Anglo-German Agreement ; (2) the Anglo-Belgian 
Agreement ; (3) Sir Edward Grey’s speech in 1895; and 
(4) ‘‘a formal note” from Sir Edward Monson in 1897. 
There was really a fifth; for Mr. Rhodes states that, in 
1894, he himself told Baron de Courcel, on the authority of 
Lord Rosebery, that Great Britain would fight if the Cape 
to Cairo route was threatened. The allegation that 
Marchand’s party is, in spite of Captain Baratier’s bluffing 
statements, short of food and ammunition, is completely 
borne out by Baron de Courcel’s admissions. Lord 
Salisbury readily consented to give relief under both 
heads if the French would only retire to what we ad- 
mitted to be their territory ; but his Excellency did not 
close with the offer. In fact, he ‘‘suddenly” changed his 
ground, and avowed that ‘‘the object of the French 
Government was an outlet to the Nile for their Ubanghi 
province.” But here the Prime Minister seems to have 
rather lost patience because of ‘‘the extreme indefinite- 
ness” of the Minister’s language ‘‘and the rhetorical 
character he gave to it.” ‘‘The great earnestness with 
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which he addressed himself to the subject,” indeed, “made 
it impossible for me to express or to form any definite 
opinion upon the various propositions which he seemed to 
desire to convey.” The Baron was therefore requested to 
communicate in writing any proposals. The Blue-book 
fitly closes with a formal letter from the Egyptian Goverp. 
ment to Lord Salisbury, praying that this old territory of 
Egypt’s may be restored to its proper owners. 


In the French capital, the arrival of Captain Baratier 
has fanned excitement; but what ten Frenchmen out of 
a dozen are thinking about is not Fashoda, but Dreyfus, 
On Tuesday, when there were disorderly scenes in the 
streets, and the Chamber and M. Brisson’s Cabinet fell, 
the words ‘‘ Fashoda” and ‘‘ Les Anglais” were not once 
heard. On Thursday the Dreyfus case came before the 
Court of Cassation, and with it all Paris is now agog. 


GENERAL CHANOINE’s theatrical resignation without 
notice to the Premier—a shabby trick according to British 
ideas of the etiquette of political life—has again set French- 
men speculating about the mysterious ‘‘ military conspi- 
racy” of a few days ago, and the chances of the Generals 
before long attempting a cou~. M. de Blowitz and other 
correspondents in Paris take a pessimist view of the 
situation, and would evidently be surprised at nothing, 
But, grave though the posture of affairs is, the cry of 
‘*wolf” has been heard so ofien that many observers here 
are disposed to be hopeful. There is no Boulanger (if a 
Chanoine is the best kind of leader the army can throw 
up, the Republic is as safe as the British Monarchy) ; there 
is no Pretender who counts (for the present at any rate) ; 
and President Faure, with all his stupidity, may yet happen 
(more by luck than good management, no doubt) to play 
the patriotic part of Marshal Macmahon. Note that after 
several days of ‘‘crisis”” French Three per Cents are only 
down to 99}. When it is remembered that all securities 
have dropped, and that Rentes were, in 1897, 101; in 
1896, 100; and in 1895, 99, it hardly looks as if our neigh- 
bours—who, after all, ought to know their own country- 
men best—are very greatly alarmed for the future of the 
Constitution. 


Tue Emperor William is now in Palestine—with 124 
‘personal attendants,” 800 muleteers, and 1,000 other 
folk—and enjoying himself thoroughly, as his habit is. 
So far, the only ‘‘ concession” announced is one (for the 
completion of the Haifa-Damascus Railway) to a—British 
Company! At Constantinople his Majesty “did” every 
one of the sights, like the Cook’s tourist he is, ‘ being 
engaged from early morning until late at night.” The 
chief incidents of the visit seem to have been the hoisting 
of the German flag alongside the Turkish crescent on the 
Galata tower—a sore trial to “the faithful,” for such a 
thing has not happened in Constantinople since the cap- 
ture of the city from the infidels under Constantine—and 
the Emperor’s designing of a presentation fountain ‘‘to 
commemorate his visit to Stamboul.” With the most 
charitable feelings in the world, we cannot believe that the 
dignity of the Kaiser or Germany—to put the matter on no 
higher ground—has been consulted by the week’s doings. 
We well understand the emotion of Canon Scott Holland, 
who has been prescribing his Majesty ‘‘ sackcloth, ashes, 
and a hair shirt ” for having ‘‘ dined with the assassin. of 
a Christian people where 1,000 years ago a Christian 
Emperor reigned.” 
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Last Saturday there were 3,545 Turkish troops at 
Candia. Now there are only 660. After this who shall 
say, with Matthew Arnold, that miracles do not happen? 
If a Constantinople telegram is to be believed, the 
wonder-worker is actually—Kaiser Wilhelm! ‘‘The pre- 
sence of the German Emperor,” the telegram runs, “ con- 
tributed largely to the acquiescence of the Sultan in the 
demands of the Four Powers.” We confess ourselves 
unconvinced. The explanation of Abdul Hamid’s climb 
down is to be found in the old rhyme on the proper 
method of handling a nettle. The Shadow saw that 
Russia, Great Britain, France, and Italy were at last in 
dead earnest, and made his arrangements accordingly. 
It is only the Smyrna incident over again. 


Ir is certainly rather curious, as the Peking corre- 
spondent of the Zimes points out, that Sir Claude 
MacDonald should have thought it necessary to call 
together a Committee of the Ambassadors preparatory to 
demanding satisfaction from the Tsung-li-Yamen for the 
wounding of several English gentlemen by a mob of 
Chinese troops. Would the representative of the ‘* Maily- 
phist” have taken this course had the victims been 
Germans? No doubt when the British and Russian 
Ministers are playing the game of ‘‘ Codlin’s the friend, not 
Short,” there are occasions when it does not do to be too 
severe ; but, unless the assaults were less serious than has 
been reported, the action of Sir Claude seems to show that 
the diplomatic position of Great Britain at Peking is weaker 
than it ought to be. While writing on China, let us com- 
mend the scheme outlined by Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., at 
Blackburn the other day, for founding a commercial Chair 
of Chinese in connexion with the Chambers of Commerce. 
Itisan admirable idea. The fact that it is being gene- 
rously supported by merchants and bankers having to do 
with the Far East is an excellent omen for the future of 
British trade in that part of the world. 


Tus week’s events lend new importance to the fact 
that we have, in round numbers, 200 naval lieutenants less 
than would be required in time of actual fighting, without 
taking into account the warships being built. And this 
dearth of executive officers is growing because the maté- 
tiel of the Navy is growing, and in the endeavour to make 
the personnel keep pace with matériel the Admiralty have, 
for the second time within a few years, drafted a batch 
of fifty young officers of the merchant service into the 
Navy on a supplementary list. When the Admiralty first 
had recourse to this method, it was said that no merchant 
officer would accept the terms. There was, in fact, quite 
a competition for entry to the Navy, and it was then 
hinted that the newcomers would never be of real service, 
and their lives would be miserable because they would be 
shunned by the officers turned out by the Britannia. 
These forebodings have proved false. The officers entered 
from the Mercantile Marine a few years ago have justified 
the confidence of the Admiralty ; and hence this second 
entry. Itis believed that the Admiralty are contemplating 
further reforms, with a view to drawing the Royal and 
Mercantile Navies into closer touch. 


Wuen the strike in the engineering trades was in 
Progress, it was stated by pessimists that the British 
Shipbuilding trade had received a blow from which it 
would never recover. These fears were quite unfounded. 
On the Thames, in the Northern yards, and on the Clyde 
Shipbuilders, though they are working at the highest 
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pressure, are embarrassed with the continued flood of 
large orders. The outlook was never more promising, 
and a fairly accurate indication of the position of the 
British yards, compared with those of foreign countries, 
may be gained from the way in which the huge orders of 
the Japanese Government have been distributed, despite 
the ‘‘cutting” of foreigners. British firms now have in 
hand for the Japanese navy four first-class battleships and 
five first-class armoured cruisers of 10,000 tons displace- 
ment each, while on the Thames the Yarrow and Thorny- 
croft firms are turning out all the torpedo-boat destroyers 
which the Japanese require. These orders represent 
seven or eight million pounds. How are other countries 
faring? France and Germany have received a first-class 
armoured cruiser each, while America is engaged on two 
second-class protected cruisers. All the ships, whether 
building here or abroad, will receive British guns and 
ammunition. Once more British traders have exhibited 
their remarkable recuperative qualities. 


‘** AnD long, long may his Majestie of Great Brittaine 
spread his long and quiet Armes to the furthest East and 
remotest West, in the gainefull Traffiques, in the painful 
Discoveries, in the Glorious and Christian Plantations of 
his Subjects (maugre such Bugbeare, Bull-beare bellow- 
ings),” quotes Mr. George Wyndham in the current Fort- 
nightly, where he writes pregnantly and with inti- 
mate knowledge of ‘‘ Elizabethan Adventure in Eliza- 
bethan Literature.” Purchas is the author quoted, and 
the ‘‘ Bugbeare, Bull-beare bellowings” were vented by 
Pope Alexander VI. and his successors, who had made 
over by Bull to Castille, and consequently to Spain, all 
lands discovered or discoverable in the New World. It is 
interesting to follow Mr. Wyndham in his ‘survey of the 
Imperialistic literature of that splendid period, parti- 
cularly interesting at the present moment when the 
colonising spirit and far-reaching arm of Britain is 
filling the airs with the names of heroes not un- 
worthy of their great forebears. The words of Purchas 
are to-day on the lips of all our statesmen, side by side 
with the ‘‘Cherish Merchandise, keep the Admiraltie ”— 
a line lit on by Mr. Wyndham in Zhe Libell, ‘little 
book, that is, ‘on England’s policie,’ a rugged poem inter- 
polated by Hakluyt into his famous ‘ Voyages’ (1599).” 


Sir WituiamM Harcourt only did his duty in support- 
ing the Government in the present crisis when on 
Wednesday last he opened the new central block of 
Aberystwyth University College. He talked sound sense 
as well when, later on, he appropriately tailed into a dis- 
course largely devoted to educational matters. He justly 
deplored the lack of facilities for ‘‘ intermediate” education, 
which is so serious a defect of the English school system. 
‘‘ The ideal of education,” said Sir William, ‘‘ was that the 
education of people should be so framed by a sort of 
ascending Jacob’s ladder that the humblest individual, if 
he had the gift and ability and the will to work, might rise 
from the lowest to the highest stage. From the elementary 
school they must have the intermediate school, giving a 
more complete education, instead of turning achild out upon 
the world at eleven or twelve years of age, thinking his 
education was complete; and then would come the 
additional advantages which belonged to intermediate or 
secondary education, and thus the way would be opened 
for every class of the community to the Universities, which 
ought to finish the education of the child.” With this 
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‘«three-storied fabric” of Sir William’s we find ourselves 
in complete sympathy. As Mr. Bryce so happily put it at 
Burnley, ‘‘ The best open door is the open door of the 
school.” Governments may secure us all manner of com- 
mercial advantages; but of what use will these be if 
our people are not educated enough to exploit these 
opportunities ? 


- THE intelligent support which the Bishop of London, 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, and all Exeter Hall gave to the 
Tsar’s peace proposals, at Wednesday night’s meeting, is 
generally approved. Now that the Emperor Nicholas is 
back in the Crimea from Copenhagen, he will be free once 
more to exert his personal influence in pushing forward 
the arrangements for the Conference. In Mr. Stead, who 
has been at Yalta for some days, the Tsar has at hand an 
excellent sounding-board for the announcement of any 
ideas he may have on the subject. Count Mouravieff's 
hint that it will be proposed to get the smaller States to 
show a good example to their bigger neighbours by 
making a start in reducing service expenditure is interest- 
ing. It is very true that Army and Navy charges have 
half ruined some of the smaller countries of Europe. 
Think where Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania 
might have stood if they had been free to devote to other 
uses the immense sums they have spent on armaments 
during the last ten years. But an even more interesting 
point is how far Russia herself will help them to adopt 
the excellent advice of her Foreign Minister. 


THERE is likely to be some trouble over Mr. Beeby’s 
book on ‘Creed and Life,” reviewed at some length in 
Tue OvtTLook of May 14. Earl Beauchamp recently 
denounced the teaching contained in it to the Bishop of 
Worcester, who has declared it contrary to the Catholic 
faith, though, as the book has not been officially brought 
to his Lordship’s notice, this is no more than a statement 
of his private opinion. The Bishop admits that he has not 
yet read the book thoroughly. 


Tue Masonic banquet given last Wednesday by the 
Lord Mayor was one of the most brilliant spectacles ever 
seen at the Mansion House. A marked feature of the 
function was the large number of clergymen present, many 
of whom held, or had held, high Masonic office. Sucha 
thing is only possible in England, and goes to show that, 
whatever may be said of other sections of the Church, the 
clergy of the Establishment are in close touch with one of 
the most powerful, and perhaps the most charitable, of the 
institutions of this country. 


It is noteworthy that at the recent meetings of the 
various Free Church denominations resolutions were 
carried expressing sympathy with the Evangelical section 
of the Anglican Church in their conflict with sacerdotal- 
ism. But, perhaps, more significant than either the 
resolutions or the speeches supporting them were the un- 
reported sotto voce expressions of amazement and regret 
that the leaders of the Anglican Evangelicals were so 
strangely silent and inert. Free Churchmen probably feel 
that something less passive than sympathy would be 
vastly beneficial. We wish they also felt, as many of 
them apparently do not, that it is out of keeping with 
their faith and religious respectability to egg on the 
notorious Mr. Kensit in his discredited methods. Let 
Mr. Kensit answer the charges brought against him by 
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Truth, and it will be time enough for Christian people to 
deal with him or have any part in his crusade. 


Sir Wituiam Harcourt may be a Liberal in politics, 
but he is the most hidebound of Conservatives in matters 
ecclesiastical. He will hear of nothing in the Church but 
a rigid uniformity both of doctrine and practice, enforced 
under penalties by Parliament. No elasticity, no variety, 
no room to breathe. He has already provoked Liberal 
High Churchmen to declare that they can never again 
vote for a party led by Sir William. His last letter in the 
Times is calculated to make Liberal Broad Churchmen 
register a similar resolve. Yet it is plain that he writes 
without the smallest reference to the interests of his party, 
He writes these amazing things because he sincerely 
believes them. It is a quaint position—the last of the 
Erastians leading the Liberal party, the Radical politician 
appearing as an ecclesiastical dodo. The truth is that 
Sir William Harcourt is not a Radical at all; he is a 
Whig, and his view of the Church is the Whig view, pure 
and simple. 


Tue “ Peculiar People” and the ‘‘ Christian Scientists” 
have been very much to the fore this week. An ignorant 
carman and his wife were convicted of manslaughter at 
the Old Bailey for not procuring medical help for their 
dying child. In their defence it was urged that they had 
conscientious objections to the summoning of regular 
medical aid. This is part of the creed of the Peculiar 
People. The Christian Scientists practise their creed 
more luxuriously. Their consulting charges are heavy, 
and the “‘ literature” that they foist upon their converts is 
highly priced. Legally, the difference between the two 
consists in the distinction that, in the case now so pro- 
minent, the Christian Scientists were attending a man 
presumably capable of taking care of himself; while the 
carman and his wife were in charge of, and responsible 
for, the helpless child whom they permitted to die. It is 
high time, however, that the police devoted the same atten- 
tion to the Christian Scientists that they are giving to the 
less commercial fatalists whose criminal negligence forms 
such sorry reading in this nineteenth century of ours. 


Puvis DE CHAVANNES has gone, and with him the 
greatest of the near French masters. Rodin is left with- 
out a peer. Among the much that is danale, uninspired, 
and infidel in modern French art, ‘‘ Puvis,” as he was 
affectionately styled, held his solitary way. It was long 
before he obtained any worthy recognition ; and, had he 
not possessed private means, most of the work which has 
made him famous would have remained undone. Like 
Mr. Watts on this side, he painted with small care of 
immediate remuneration. The American Art colony 10 
Paris swore by Puvis; and we recall hearing Mr. St. 
Gaudens, the eminent American sculptor, remark that De 
Chavannes and Rodin were the only two hopeful features 
in the French art of to-day. However this may be, the 
world has lost another of the great masters. Simplicity and 
a noble breadth of design, that found its amplest expres- 
sion in the huge Panthéon frescoes, were the chief charac- 
teristics of Puvis de Chavannes’ art. The man himself 
was as noble as his work. In toil he was unremitting, 
rising with the sun and spending the day in his studio. 
Ever ready to receive and encourage the humblest visitor, 
he was well-nigh worshipped by the Paris art. student. 
France can ill afford to lose a citizen of such worth. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE 


«“FasHopA is a pestilential swamp—wux marais infect— 
and I trust it will never become a pretext for a war 
between France and England.” So General Kitchener is 
reported to have said before leaving Marseilles this week, 
and it is already clear that his hope will be fulfilled. 
England and France will not fight over Fashoda. Not, 
however, because it is a pestilential swamp —that is really 
in no way to the point—but because France, wisely 
recognising the inevitable, is preparing to withdraw Major 
Marchand. Would that were the end of the whole busi- 
ness; but it is not, and it would be criminal abandonment 
of all our hopes and aims in Africa to so consider it. The 
French Ministry, we are told by Parisian journals which 
have all the semblance of authority, has consented to the 
recall of Major Marchand ‘‘in exchange for some com- 
pensation to be negotiated for at an early date.” This is 
no moment to quarrel over mere words, and if it eases 
the French mind to talk of ‘‘ compensation,” we need not 


‘ worry about the utter misuse of that term. There can and 


will be no “‘ compensation” for withdrawal from a wilful 
trespass. What there can and will be, as soon as France 
actually brings herself once more within the range of 
friendly negotiations, is an equitable adjustment of our 
mutual relations in Africa generally. 

And this is the real crux of the situation. Fashoda is 
nothing; the Nile is everything. ‘‘By sending the 
Marchand expedition to Fashoda,” says the TZemps, 
“France wished to put a question, not to solve it.” What 
question? Let the answer be sought from M. de Pressensé, 
who has for the moment taken the place of Baron de 
Courcel as the real Ambassador of France to England. 
“Free access to the Nile on a point and in a fashion to 
be agreed upon in a later delimitation of the respective 
domains on the Bahr-el-Ghazal.” ‘‘Free access” ; well 
and good. We are a free-trading nation. When we or any 
Power under our influence occupies a territory or river we 
do not keep it to ourselves. As Sir John Gorst said at 
Manchester on Wednesday, we throw it open to the whole 
world, and the French trading establishments on the Upper 
Nile will enjoy the same protection, rights and privileges 
that the English trader enjoys. Every Frenchman knows 
this, if he knows anything at all of Anglo-French relations 
all the world over. What then does this French request 
for free access mean; what more does France want than 
she knows she will have without further negotiation? It 
would be easy to prove that this talk of a ‘‘ commercial 
outlet” upon the Nile for the trade of the Upper Ubanghi 
and French Congo is a geographical absurdity. The 
Bahr-el-Ghazal and Nile flowing to the Mediterranean 
are no more the natural outlets for the Ubanghi and 
Congo flowing to the South Atlantic than the Rhine and 
North Sea are the natural outlets for the Rhone and 
Sadne flowing into the Gulf of Lyons. So again would 
it be easy to prove the futility of the assertion that French 
Congo trade needs this outlet. There is no French trade 
worth speaking of in the Congo basin ; and it certainly 
cannot increase in volume or value by being directed, at 
infinite pains and cost, out of its natural course into an 
entirely different watershed and political system. Were 
we dealing with those of our own economic faith we 
might further assert that there is no prospect of French 
African trade ever being worth speaking of as long as 
France persists in her fiscal policy of killing the commercial 
8osling before it has had time to lay even a silver egg. 
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But, it is said, it is the business of British diplo- 
macy to make an honourable loophole for France in 
the interests of peace, and show the fullest magnanimity 
towards a sorely-tried neighbour. No doubt; for peace 
it is worth while to go far on the line of conciliation, but 
let us make sure that the step we now take is not the 
precursor of even graver friction and ill-will in the near 
future. Let us, in a word, beware lest a ‘‘ commercial 
outlet” upon the Upper Nile—whether it be called a 
‘‘leased area,” ‘‘ bonded warehouse,” or what you will— 
prove to be only another name for a political inlet upon 
the Lower Nile. To permit any participate jurisdiction 
upon the waters of the Nile or any of its navigable 
affluents is only to prepare for our shoulders a far more 
intolerable burden than the so-called ‘‘ French shore” of 
Newfoundland has proved itself to be for a century 
past. What is now happening in the Niger country 
may well prove a warning. Already the limited 
leaseholds upon the Middle and Lower Niger, which 
were granted to France for commercial uses alone, are 
being spoken of in Paris as carrying with them sovereign 
rights ; and the expectation of those whose knowledge of 
West Africa is both intimate and authentic is that French 
police, later to become a soldiery pure and simple, 
will soon be found necessary there to maintain order 
among ‘‘ French subjects.” Another squabble in the 
diplomatic wrangling pit must be the outcome, with a 
second Convention and further surrenders on our part in 
the interests of peace and goodwill. If that be the po- 
sition of affairs on the Niger, what may we not expect 
upon the Nile, with Egypt as the stake between us and 
France? Let us, in a word, beware while there is yet 
time, lest a French post upon the Upper Nile or any of its 
navigable waterways be made the centre of anti-English 
intrigue in Lower Egypt and in Abyssinia—a point from 
which a commercial and political opponent may survey, 
and when need be impede, the work of England from 
Egypt to Equatoria. 

If Lord Salisbury and the French Ministry, when one 
does emerge from the present ferment in Paris, can devise 
a delimitation of the boundary of the Egyptian Soudan 
and the French Ubanghi which, while meeting French 
wishes, shall avoid this catastrophe, they will have the 
God: speed of the British nation, and, shall we say, of the 
American people too? Our only wish is to live at peace 
with France and to co-operate with her in a civilising 
mission in Africa, and our last wish is to see her humilia- 
tion. But if the peace between us is to be a lasting peace, 
it can only be upon one condition. ‘‘Egypt is the Nile, 
and the Nile is Egypt”; that must be England's unalter- 
able text, and to pretend otherwise is to open up an 
interminable vista of ill-will between ourselves and France. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 
MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


You would picture to yourself the author of ‘ The 
Manceuvres of Jane” (the new piece that will make its 
? bow to-night at the Haymarket) the suc- 
Celtic Ardour and cocsor of Mr. Barrie. Imagine a man of 
Se: is height, cf reddish hair and ruddy 
complexion. The figure, originally slight, has thickened 
at middle-age, and has the stoop that comes from 
desk-work and from much time in the saddle. The 
features are irregular and unimpressive. The curve of the 
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nose and the jut of the forehead declare the idealist. 
Enlarge the curve of the nose and you get the face of the 
daring fighter, add to that a forehead more high and less 
broad and you have the spiritual leader, imperious, narrow, 
intense. This is the facial type of the enthusiast, of the 
visionary, of the zealot, and of the fanatic, too, of the 
fiery souls that o’erinform the tenements of clay. The 
playwright has escaped the excess of temperament that 
wrecks so many natures. The Celtic ardour has been 
steadied by I know not what Saxon ballast. The eyes are 
cool and firm, the smile is humorous, the voice is English— 
sweet, with an un-English inflexion. There is ‘‘ charm” 
in it, charm in the strict sense of spell, the power that the 
wizards of legend had over men and women. Then there 
is the manner, a surprising manner, predominantly gentle. 

Mr. Jones has in full the mental qualities which his 
appearance suggests rather than expresses. He is san- 
guine, or he would not tackle subjects which the tactful 
priests of the jumping cat are careful to blink. He can 
get ahead of the public, and make it follow him. A 
dramatist in earnest he must be, or he would not write 
with the conviction that alienated the ‘‘ classes” and scan- 
dalised our ‘‘ vasfa” society. His plays record a succes- 
sion of enthusiasms so serious that they excluded all sense 
of comedy. Vibrant to every wave of modern feeling, he 
has reflected our times more faithfully than any of his 
fellows. After his ’prentice days of melodrama had 
taught him the craft of the stage, he used it to put before 
the public the social ideals of the young democracy. That 
was in the days of storm and stress, of high imagination 
and ardent sympathy, which seem so strange and distant 
in these sober times of ten years later. 


Mr. Jones was happy, though he knew it not, in the 
time of his birth and in the state of society to which he 
had been called. Beyond saying that he 
is past forty and not yet fifty, his age does 
not much matter in this connection. He 
must, however, have been born in times that are pre- 
historic compared with our own. Can any man by taking 
thought imagine what were the ideas of the Hyde Park 
Exhibition era? Study, patience, and genius might partly 
restore it, but nothing short of horrible experience could 
adequately reproduce it. Formalism and pedantry ruled 
the middle-classes ; Arnold’s work at Rugby was yet to 
have its full effect ; Maurice was suspect, and the Oxford 
movement was still a Church squabble. Even in the more 
cultivated classes it was not a good time to be born. 
What must it have been among Nonconformists, and 
especially among rural Dissenters? In these times and 
among such people Mr. Jones passed his youth and got 
the first durable impressions of life and society. In 
‘* Saints and Sinners” and in passages and characters in 
many of his other plays he has told us how a debased 
Puritanism shocked and disgusted a poetic tempera- 
ment. The elders and deacons of Mr. Jones’s plays are 
neither the stock figures of the stage nor the ingenious 
automata of the laborious dramatist. He knew them 
and he hated them. The advantage of this child- 
hood among unsympathetic surroundings did not end 
with the understanding of the Puritan temper. It enabled 
him to study English society without the blinding par- 
tiality of most of its historians. Mr. Jones came to it with 
an open mind ; familiarity had not dulled his interest, nor 
ambition dazzled his judgment. The squire was a com- 
mon object on the country road, and a lord was known to 


Early 
Dissenting Days 
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be human. Mr. Jones may thank his stars that he was not 
born in the purple, or even in the lighter shades of that 
colour, for he would certainly have been sent to a public 
school and to college, and would then have drifted into one 
of the services or into a learned profession, and his days 
would have been like unto those of the compact majority, 


Things happened differently. He early embraced a 
mercantile career, and gave it up as soon as he could, 
Whether Mr. Jones passed through the 
subaltern posts that lead to embassies of 
commerce, or whether he sprang at one 
bound to commercial travelling, I have not heard. At all 
events, he stuck to it till he had something better to do, 
He did not give up his ambitions during the years of busi- 
ness work. He is tenacious as well as sanguine, and he 
kept on with his writing of verses and plays till ‘ A Clerical 
Error” gave him hope, and ‘‘ The Silver King” gave him 
security. I suspect that Mr. Jones’s education was his 
own work. The rows of books in his work-room tell the 
tale ; they do not recount the routine of school and college 
life, rather they express the appetite of an eager solitary 
student. What an appetite! Poets, essayists, historians, 
critics, standard and exploded authors, novelists native 
and foreign, and, I feel sure, everything else. Mr. Jones 
is a delightful man to talk literature with. He is so 
judicial—at first. It doesn’t last. Wait till he gets 
interested and copious, and rapid, and minute, and you 


An Eager, Soli- 
tary Student 


will have a glimpse of the man’s real nature, of the energy , 


and conviction that have made him succeed, not easily but 
with much labour. Talk to him about plays, and little by 
little he will tell you all his aspirations and ambitions, that 
is if he knows you well enough. Mr. Jones thinks highly 
of the drama ; perhaps he sees its limitations now better 
than he did some years ago when he proclaimed its great 
moralising function. Mr. Jones’s National Drama was as 
moral as Artemus Ward’s noted kangaroo. A late and 
charming development of comedy has corrected this moral 
bias. We were surprised, and perhaps not sufficiently 
grateful, for the comedy of Mr. Jones’s style. It was 
marvellous from the man who wrote ‘‘ Hoodman Blind.” 


I am inclined to think that Mr. Jones will never stop 
growing, though I doubt whether he will ever get over a 
certain provinciality (forgive the word) 
of imagination which clogs the poet in 
him, and reminds us in the earlier plays 
of the famous Minerva Press. He has learnt to be a man 
of the world and to write comedy. Poeta nascitur non fit. 
In Matthew Arnold’s correspondence you will find a letter 
from Mr. H. A. Jones. The letter in itself is not of much 
importance ; but its being there is important. It shows 
how much Mr. Jones was ahead of the dramatic profession. 
At that date it would have been difficult to find any other 
theatrical person who had heard of Matthew Arnold. At 
the end of my tether I recall one peculiarity of Mr. Jones. 
You know what fuss play-writers make about rehearsals. 
Well, I met Mr. Jones during the rehearsals of one of his 
more recent plays, and asked how the thing was going 
on. ‘Very well,” he said. ‘‘ They’re rehearsing now.” 
Noticing my wonder at his levity, he went on, ‘‘I dont 
have much to do with rehearsals. I don’t like them. My 
work has been done before then; the rest is their busi- 
ness ”—he finished indicating the theatre. The confidence 
in his work was superb ; his estimation of rehearsal was 
untheatrical and refreshing. 


Matthew Arnold 
and the Dramatist 
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THE CRUISER 
BesipE the long grey jetty from which Her Majesty the 


Queen embarks when she leaves her island for a time, 


there towers a vast black ship, as long as a cathedral, and 
near as tall. The bows descend in a swift outward curve 
tothe water, sharpening, beneath the surface, into the 
great ram ; high up, at the nose of the ship, the red hawse- 
hole shows like the nostril of a racehorse; and, a little 
back, the lean black muzzle of a 6-inch quick-firing gun 
projects from the wedge-shaped notch of its armoured 
casemate, lying flat along the ship’s side, pointing for- 
ward. Four funnels stand amidships above the sweeping 
fine of the high bulwarks ; and a mast, uprising fore and 
aft, is etched in delicate lines upon the sky of misty 
diaphanous grey. The signal flags are sliding up and 
down the halliards, answering the line of colours that 
flutters high up in the Semaphore Tower; while the little 
black semaphore, standing upon the bulwarks, is waving its 
tiny flat arms like a scarecrow suddenly galvanised into a 
lunatic activity. From one of the funnels a thin pillar of 
smoke ascends, which signifies that a boiler is alight 
below, making steam to drive the dynamo which lights 
the ship throughout her flats, her deeps and corners. 

Those high bulwarks so shelter the whole extent of 
the upper deck, that the officer of the watch may pace up 
and down beneath the wire splinter-nets, and never come 
by a splash, though the sea run high, and the great ship 
roll and plunge as if her fourteen thousand tons were so 
much cork upon the heaving water. From the upper 
deck open the armoured casemates, round chambers of 
shot-proof steel wherein the gun’s crew may work their 
gun in security ; below, corresponding casemates open off 
the mess-deck ; and below the casemates are the maga- 
zines. Upon the mess-deck and the lower deck live the 
crew; tables, hinged at one end to the ship’s side, with 
seats attached, let down in the daytime; at night the 
hammocks are slung to hooks in the steel beams running 
‘thwartships overhead ; the men’s kit, tied up in dark 
yellow oil-cloth sacks, like huge bolsters, is stowed in 
open iron racks. Inthe half light and speckled gloom, 
the seamen in their white overalls move to and fro, their 
square, clean-shaven faces now invisible, now suddenly 
illumined ; bits of bright metal shine, and the polished 
breeches of the great guns gleam sullenly. 

Round the after-deck of the flats are ranged the officers’ 
rooms and cabins. Into every available corner through- 
out the ship store-rooms are fitted. At the head of the 
engine-room stairs is the engineers’ office. Here, watch 
by watch, sit the careful officers with the purple stripe 
upon their sleeve, the masters of the prisoned slaves of 
steel and fire which toil in the belly of the ship. The 
furious fires drive the steam into the huge triple- 
expansion engines, whose indefatigable limbs propel 
the long ship through the sea at a speed of some 
five-and-twenty miles in the hour. The steel deck, 
extending fore and aft at lower deck level, rises 
amidships to cover the engines and stokeholds, as with 
a square helmet, whose sides continue downwards in a 
Vertical wall of steel ; so that a narrow gangway, connect- 
ing fore and aft on mess-deck and lower deck levels, runs 
between the steel wall and the side of the ship, upon both 
port and starboard. Opening off one. gangway is a little 
chamber, hollowed from the engine-room, which is lined 
with voice tubes leading from the conning-tower ‘ up 
topsides,” and communicating with every part of the ship. 
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Here is posted a man whose duty it is to receive all orders 
and to pass them on. Within the steel wall, the duplicate 
engine-rooms, one to each propeller, are separated by a 
bulkhead, and aft of them are the eight stokeholds. In 
the high engine-rooms, the electric lamps glimmer upon 
a shining wilderness of cranks and wheels and shafts; 
an oily heat prevails ; in the strait gangways grimy men 
are polishing and cleaning. 

On either side the stokeholds, fore and aft, a wall of 
metal, divided into huge folding-doors of iron, rises, 
’thwartships, into the darkness overhead. The doors, 
which are like the doors of iron safes, open to disclose the 
ends of the ‘‘ elements” of the water-tube boilers, which 
look like tiers of railway-carriage footwarmers, piled end 
on. Beneath, a narrow door opens upon the long, shallow 
furnace chamber. On either hand, iron shutters give access 
to the coal-bunkers, vast chambers extending the whole 
height of the ship between the stokeholds and the ship’s 
side. There is storage for coal enough to carry the ship 
at speed across some seven thousand miles of sea. The 
stokers are sitting and standing at ease, smoking black 
twist and yarning. These huge, pale-faced men are the 
strongest men aboard. Upon their thick shoulders (if you 
so consider it) is superimposed the weight of the British 
Empire, and they never feel the burden. One opens the 
door upon a lighted furnace, and the strong glare turns 
his rugged face into a mask of brass, as he heaves the 
coal with an easy swiftness, accurately aiming here and 
there into the white heat. 

Forward, deep in the ship, is the torpedo-room, where 
the shining steel fishes are ranged horizontally in racks ; 
and the two massive torpedo-tubes, equipped with an 
intricacy of wheels and valves and pipes, lead to the 
ship’s side, one to port, one to starboard. In the corner 
stand the tall iron cylinders, which hold the stores of 
compressed air that drives the torpedo upon its little, 
unseen voyage of tremendous culmination. The Cruiser 
can outpace any craft afloat save the Destroyer; and the 
Destroyer, with her scanty storage room, must presently 
slacken for want of coal. 

Such is the great black ship with the four funnels and 
the red nostril of a racer, the giant offspring of the fire 
and the mine. Innumerable patient, swarthy men have 
laboured for long, delving in the rich earth’s bowels, feed- 
ing huge furnaces, swinging hammers upon the spitting 
red metal, tending the slow, indefatigable machines, 
chiselling, polishing, and fitting ; and there she lies, with 
the cheek of her lean and hungry guns against her side, 
her sharp bows curving swiftly outwards to the sea. 

The shining, shifting path upon the water beckons 
towards the narrow harbour mouth; and beyond, the 
ancient sea is calling to her copesmate. Let the signal 
dip upon the halliards of the signal-tower, and the great 
Cruiser, casting off, shall go to do such actions as the 
world still waits to see. 

Meanwhile, the long ships are leashed beside the quays, 
ready, expectant ; and the leagues of ocean surround an 
island of many green places; where women, leading 
children by the hand, may walk in quiet. 

L. Cope CoRNFORD. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


A STANDSTILL AT THE CAPE 


THE MINISTRY AND REDISTRIBUTION—MR. 
RHODES TO THE FRONT 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, October 28. 

PARLIAMENTARY business is at a standstill owing to the 
refusal of the Government to accept Mr. Rhodes’ sug- 
gestion for a conference between Mr. Schreiner and Sir 
Gordon Sprigg to prepare a Redistribution Bill. Pur- 
suant to the decision of the party, the Opposition is 
blocking business until Mr. Schreiner yields. 

Mr. De Waal, in the Assembly yesterday, declared 
that unless the Government allow a discussion of redis- 
tribution, he will join the Opposition. 

Mr. Rhodes continues to take a leading part in the 
business of the House. 

The Progressive majority in the Legislative Council is 
now assured. 

The Tantrums of Abbas 


The thing which it is important to note in considering 
these alleged tantrums of the Khedive is that it is neither 
the first nor the second time that this young man has 
given trouble. In 1892 Lord Rosebery had to give him a 
piece of his mind; yet within a year or so his Highness 
had the impudence publicly to complain to the Sirdar of 
the inefficiency of an Army which owed everything to his 
devotion. Sir Herbert Kitchener at once resigned, and 
Lord Cromer took the Khedive in hand. Abbas Hilmi 
was compelled not only to invite the Sirdar to return to 
his post, but to issue an order in Arabic as well as French 
expressing his favourable opinion of the condition and 
efficiency of the troops and his full confidence in their 
Officers. If, as is suggested, the Khedive has wilfully 
absented himself from Egypt at the time of the attack on 
Omdurman in order to put a slight on the country which 
has done so much for his dominions, and has omitted even 
to telegraph his congratulations to the Sirdar, it will be 
seen that he has simply been at his old tricks. If the 
charges against him be proved, the Government would be 
perfectly justified in deposing his Highness. As his 
younger brother and various members of the family of 
Mehemet Ali—the rightful heirs to the Viceroyalty—are 
available, there can be small difficulty about a successor. 


Anniversaries 


What a series of notable anniversaries we have been 
having! First came Trafalgar Day. It cannot be com- 
plained that it had no recognition. On the other hand, 
how many readers have noticed that it was on Tuesday 
that Agincourt and Balaclava were fought, and that during 
the week the birth of Captain Cook (yesterday), and the 
death of Raleigh (to-day) fall to be celebrated? These 
days in our Imperial history merit remembrance. 


The Indian Plague Mission 


This week the Indian Government have taken a welcome 
step with reference to the terrible plague scourge in India. 
Everyone has been moved to sympathy, but the scientific 
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treatment of plague is in its experimental stage still, A 
scientific mission will leave England next week to study 
the disease on the spot. From the fact that the War 
Office authorities have agreed to lend the services of 
Professor Almréth Wright, Professor of Pathology at 
Netley Hospital, for this service, there is every reason to 
regard the commission hopefully. For several years past 
Dr. Wright has devoted much time to the antitoxip 
treatment of diphtheria, typhoid, and Malta fever. His 
researches have been eminently successful, as he de. 
monstrated at Maidstone when the outbreak of typhoid 
occurred. Later still, when troops were leaving for Egypt, 
many men were inoculated by Dr. Wright against enteric 
fever. He is a firm believer in inoculation against plague 
and kindred diseases, and he will now have an oppor- 
tunity of putting his theories to a practical test. 


Of Kabarega and a 7-pounder 


We knew it. Kabarega is not dead. He has as many 
lives as Osman Digna, and we are not a bit surprised to 
read in a Zimes’ mail letter from Unyoro :—‘‘ Kabarega is 
supposed to be somewhere near Wadelai.” By the way, is 
he really the irreclaimably bad lot that so many Central 
African writers have tried to make out ? Nobody has had 
a good word for him from the time of Sir Samuel Baker 
onwards. Sir Samuel's charge against the chief, if we 
remember rightly, was that Kabarega had offered to take 
Lady Baker into his harem. We note, however, in 
Emin’s diaries that the much-tried Governor of Equatoria 
seemed to think that Kabarega had his good points. 
However this may be, he is now, for perhaps the half 
dozenth time, a fugitive from Unyoro. Our officers are 
thus left to turn their attention to the Soudanese mutineers. 
It is a year since they killed Major Thruston. His warning 
to them that his countrymen would surely avenge his death 
is soon to be fulfilled, however. The 7-pounder gun, which 
safely arrived after its 700 miles journey from the coast, 
rendered the capture of Mruli a comparatively easy matter, 
and the Soudanese are once more in flight. Weapons of 
the class of this 7-pounder have been obsolete in the 
regular army for nearly a quarter of a century; but this 
one is very welcome in Uganda, and is mightily astonish- 
ing the natives. 


A Sequel to the Afridi Campaign 


The sequel to the recent campaign against the Afridis 
is to be found in the terms of settlement as to the future 
control of the Khyber Pass, which are to be read out to 
the Afridi jirgahs at Peshawur on Monday. The first 
article of the new arrangement states that, after the way 
in which the Afridis broke their agreements and forfeited 
their allowances, the Government is compelled to take 
over the management of the Pass into its own hands. 
The other terms to which the assent of the tribesmen is to 
be invited provide that they shall deal with no other 
Government than the British, and that they shall co- 
operate with our authorities, “in the preservation of order 
and the protection of life.” In return for their services 
they will receive back their allowances, and be allowed to 
join the Militia which will guard the Pass. In regard to 
the independence of the Afridis, it is expressly stipulated 
that ‘‘ they will manage the affairs of their own country. 
Except that we now assume full control over the Khyber— 
the historic gateway into India—and do not in express 
terms acknowledge the independence of the clansmen, 
the new convention differs very litle from the old one. 
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Our Indian Heroes 


We are very sorry indeed to see that the Fund which 
was started to recognise in some tangible: form, likely to 
be appreciated by the natives of India, the devotion and 
courage of the brave troops who have done such splendid 
service for the Empire in the Frontier wars, has not 
reached a total of £5,000 in this country, and that our 
well-to-do folk at home have permitted a native ruler (the 
Nawab of Decca) to be the most generous subscriber. The 
idea of the fund was an admirable one, as the Queen, in sub- 
scribing 250 guineas, desired to point out. The touching 
loyalty of the Indian troops on many a trying occasion is 
a theme on which most officers who have fought with them 
can hardly trust themselves to speak without emotion. 
We trust that every patriotic reader will send without 
delay a little postal order, if not a cheque, to the Indian 
Heroes Fund, care of Messrs. Henry S. King, 45 Pall 
Mall. 


The West Indies: Now, Mr. Chancellor 


The West Indies Relief Fund is ona rather different 
footing. Our rich men are ready with their contributions to 
the Lord Mayor, and the total is now at £37,000. More, 
no doubt, is to come. Private charity, however, cannot 
be equal to raising the great sum which is urgently needed 
to relieve the necessities of our West Indian fellow- 
subjects. The losses have been tremendous. As yet, 
indeed, their extent is not generally realised in this 
country. Seeing that the disaster from which the islands 
are suffering is one against which no possible amount of 
forethought could have availed, is it not a proper case for 
the Colonial Office to step in and offer a grant? This is 
certainly the view of the matter taken by many people 
who know the West Indies best. Mr. Chamberlain, we 
are glad to know, is looking carefully into the subject at 
once; and he will, we may justly expect, boldly demand 
an appropriation from the Treasury. 


Socotra 


The interest which was displayed in the little-known 
island of Socotra at the time of the wreck of the Aden is 
likely to be renewed by the scientific expedition which our 
learned societies are sending out to it in a few days’ time. 
As Socotra is almost wholly unexplored, some valuable 
finds are expected. Albeit the Continental Press is certain 
to suspect that political importance attaches to the enter- 
prise which Mr. Ogilvie Grant (of the British Museum) 
and Dr. Forbes (the exposer of De Rougemont) are 
directing, this is, of course, absurd. Socotra has been 
marked red on the maps since 1886. 


WITH THE CAPE TO CAIRO 
EXPEDITION 


IN PORTUGUESE AFRICA 


A CORRESPONDENT kindly sends us these extracts from the letters 
of an officer engaged with Major Gibbons’ Cape to Cairo telegraph 
expedition :-— 
Off Beira, May 13, 1898. 

We got in here yesterday." The “town” is situated on a 
Sandspit and is made up of “tin-plate” buildings—wooden, with 
corrugated roofs, There are one or two fairly decent hotels. We 
had hoped to get some good ; but the Portuguese are in a frantic 
State about the “rumoured convention between England and 
Portugal.” They say it only means “those d—— English taking 
Over our Colonies.” Practically this is really what it would mean, 
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and a good thing for all concerned. At any rate, it speaks well for 
the Portuguese that he is able to appreciate the meaning of such 
a convention, 

To us the immediate result was disastrous : Cavendish had 
landed his guns, which they locked up in Customs, and insisted 
that he must apply for authority before he had them again. 
Formalities would take four days ; and they absolutely refused 
permits for us to go shooting. So we had to sail up to Pungore 
in a small schooner, manned by a Scotsman. We had a pleasant 
afternoon and I steered her. Got back to dinner on board ; found 
——, the Consul, on board. He kept us well amused with yarns 
of all sorts. He told us that he had found the Portuguese had 
aman in the “Trunk” Gaol, who had been arrested July 17, 1897, 
on a charge of selling spirits to the natives. He was not exa- 
mined till February 17 ¢hzs year (1898). He was then again formally 
remanded. Then lost sight of. At any rate the Consul was asked 
about the man a few days ago. He inquired if such a person 
existed. The authorities said “ No.” Persisting, the Consul weit 
to the gaol and asked the Governor, who sent to inquire. “No 
such person !” The Consul requested to see all European prisoners, 
and noticing an Englishman, asked his name. “ Thomas Edwards.” 
The Consul thereupon sent an ultimatum sort of epistle to the 
authorities. To-day, nearly twelve months after arrest, he is to be 
tried. The prisons are filthy, and it was, if it is not now, the 
custom to put Europeans and niggers together, and no exercise is 
allowed. 

Among the Consul’s funny stories was one of H.E. the Grand 
Whatever-he-is. He replied to the Consul’s remark that he cou'd 
not see that Delagoa Bay was of any use to Portugal, “Oh, no, 
my dear Sir, that is quite true; but it is very nice to have any- 
thing you know other people would like to have.” 

There is a man about the East of Africa, Gordon Cumming, 
who seems to be eccentric. He has two suits, one “his dirty 
brown shirt suit,” the other his “copper-rivetted suit,” the seat of 
which is fastened together with copper wire instead of thread. 
He turned up in this part to dine with Sir H. Johnston, the Com- 
missioner. He was useful to some Commissioner, doing great 
and good service. When delicately asked about remuneration, Le 
said : “The remuneration be”—well, “hanged ; make it a cask 
of whisky, Commissioner !” The Commissioner was a teetotaller, 
but G. C. carries, or makes his boy carry, a small keg behind him. 
He calls it “The Baby,” and is deeply solicitous for, and very 
careful of, it. 

We sail for Chindi to-day, thank goodness! It seems as 
though we have been a year on our journey. There seems a 
chance of Cavendish joining us up to the Zambesi. I hope he 
may ; he is a really good fellow. He and his party might be 
handy when we get north of the Lakes, where we are sure to find 
things pretty warm. 

Just made my first essay at darning. I got a deal of finger 
skin in; but, on the whole, I am satisfied, though I suppose some 
might consider my work rugged. I didn’t care for much of it 
myself. 

July 14. 

At 10 A.M. we reached Quillimane, a picturesque little Portu- 
guese settlement twenty miles up the river. We landed and had 
a walk: quite different to any other place we have seen, being 
some hundreds of years old ; substantially built square houses with 
huge porticos and walls three to four feet thick. They had slaves 
to do the work in the good old times—soon after Vasco da Gama. 
The native population live in the cocoanut plantations at the back. 
They build square huts, some with windows. One was ornamented 
with a picture of a pretty French girl—off a bon-bon or chocolate 
box. 

Now I must close this very speedily, as we shall be at Chindi 
to-morrow, and this will be my last letter from civilisation for a 
long time. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 
DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS. 
Japan ; China; Australia; New Zealand ; Hawaii; Round the World. 


For Berths or Free Descriptive Pamphlets apply CANADIAN Paciric RarLway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


BROTHER OFFICERS—THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS 


Mr. W. D. Howe ts had the facts on his side when he 
said that all the stories had beentold. The last new play, 
a comedy by a new author, Mr. Leo Trevor, is, in the last 
resort, a variant of King Cophetua and the beggar-maid, 
with the parts reversed. Cophetua is a ‘‘ranker,” the 
beggar-maid a Baroness. They do not marry, but that is 
not materiai—dans l'amour il n'y a que les commencements — 
and may be counted to the author for originality. Even 
with this enrichment the Cophetua-motive is scarcely 
enough for a three-act comedy, so the author has tacked 
on to it a story of losses at cards which somewhat swears 
with the auroral freshness of King Cophetua, and, more- 
over, the hero develops an altruistic ethic unknown to 
ballad literature, though pleasing to Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 

Mr. Trevor employs three acts to show us The Hero 
as Man of Society, The Hero as the Resigned Lover, and 
The Hero as Detective. This new hero-worship pleases 
me not. Frankly, I prefer Carlyle, under reserve of 
disapproving entirely of any hero-worship at all. The 
hero is introduced as having just joined the Lancer 
regiment to which he has been appointed on being 
promoted from sergeant to subaltern. He is repre- 
sented as clumsy and nervous, and ill at ease with 
ladies. He offers whisky-and-soda to the Chaplain 
and enrages the choleric Colonel by ordering champagne 
during prohibited hours and offering it to the ladies. The 
choleric Colonel (on the stage all colonels are choleric ; 
it’s traditional and alliterative) rebukes him harshly, but 
the kind Baroness comes to his aid, takes a glass of 
champagne, makes the Colonel and every one else do the 
same, and drink to the health of the new comrade, John 
Hinds, V.C., which is a good curtain. I should say that 
previously Lieutenant Pleydell promises to teach Hinds 
etiquette. He could scarcely do less considering that Hinds 
had saved his life. This affects the big, strong man to 
ill-repressed emotion; but ‘‘tears, idle tears,” are, we 
know, the speciality of big, strong men who have looked 
death in the face in many a hard-fought battle—in Indian 
jungles, on Greenland’s icy mountains. (For further 
details see the contemporary balladist. ) 

In the second act Mr. Hinds has, after twelve months’ 
application, acquired the manners of society, which include 
soine control of the primary emotions, and he is in love with 
the Baroness. The Lieutenant, too, is in love with the 
Baroness ; but the lady, like Tar-baby, ‘‘lies low and says 
nuffin,” and the Lieutenant tries the counter-irritant of 
gambling for stakes he could not pay, with an Australian 
millionaire who has lost two fingers of the right hand 
by the kick of a horse, and from sensitiveness wears that 
hand in his pocket. He wins some thousands of pounds 
from Mr. Pleydell and presses him to take up his I.0.U.s, 
with which reasonable request the Lieutenant fails to 
comply. The act ends with Hinds trying to remember 
where he had seen the millionaire before, and taking his 
allotted lady into dinner—a lapse of etiquette which shows 
that accomplishments acquired late in life are lost in 
sudden emergencies. In the last act Hinds forces the 
Australian to give up Pleydell’s I1.0.U.s, which had been 
fairly won, on the absurd ground that he had swindled 
Hinds’ father years ago. Furthermore, Hinds, having 
overheard a conversation, learns that the Baroness loves 
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Pleydell, which, so great is his devotion to caste, is quite 
enough to make him suppress his own love on the spot. 

I found the piece false, antiquated, and sentimental 
The dialogue is commonplace usually, and where it js 
humorous the humour is ‘ situational ’—z.e. it would not 
be humorous in other circumstances. The stage-craft 
suggests that Mr. Trevor has had six lessons from some 
antique dramatist of the East-end; but the quarrel 
scene in the last act had a dramatic rhythm of real 
merit. If the lout John Hinds is made in the first 
act is meant to represent the kind of non-commissioned 
officer who is usually promoted to subaltern rank, 
there is only one thing to say—that it is not true. If 
he is meant to be an exception, that should have been 
made clear. In any case, a smart soldier should not be 
represented as a clown or acad. The rank and file of the 
British Army are not cads. No one with any knowledge 
of the almost infinite class varieties in this country would 
make such a mistake. Mr. Bourchier, who played the 
part as it was written, was admirable throughout; Mr. 
Beveridge might be less obviously villainous in appearance, 
but it cannot be possible for his part to be played better. 
Of Mr. Aynesworth’s performance I cannot judge until he 
is articulate and audible. Mr. Erskine is unfortunate in 
a name associated with ability. The author evidently has 
an aptitude for the stage, and if he will deliberately falsify 
the apprehensions aroused by this piece, I can imagine 
his writing something worth seeing. But not unless. 

Mr. Waller and a company not materially altered from 
that which first appeared in ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ” 
at Camberwell some weeks ago have changed the venue— 
law terms seem appropriate—and are now presenting the 
same version at the Globe Theatre. The entertainmentis 
rather a succession of scenes than a play, and it is acted 
with the kind of energy more proper to physics than 
esthetics. The force, vocal and muscular, liberated 
during the performance must be equal to raising several 
tons several feet. The quality of romance is not strained. 
It might be with advantage. C. G. C. 


PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


PERSONALITIES may be rude but they are always interest- 
ing. A mediocre portrait contains five insulting remarks 
to the square foot, yet we listen complacently ; for is not 
the artist holding forth about our noble selves? The 
great portrait is mostly silence. There is a wizardry about 
the great portrait. The artist knows you better than you 
know yourself. The great portrait humbles those whom 
it does not baffle. The sitter is of less consequence thar 
the artist. Sir Herbert Kitchener is at the Grafton 
Gallery, where the Society of Portrait Painters now hold 
sway. The canvas is a large one, and Sir Herbert 
Kitchener is of more importance than the gentleman whose 
signature appears below. Mr. Herkomer, however, could 
have said all he has to say about the Sirdar on a front 
page of the Graphic. There are a good many Herkomers 
at the Grafton, men who will persist in painting in oil or 
water-colour quite forgetful of the fact that the mere 
designation of their medium demands a colourist. They 
are clever draughtsmen many of these, some even have a 
superficial grip of character and characteristic expression ; 
but black and white work is their proper field, could they 
but see it and renounce their larger prices for a truer 
medium. Meanwhile we must refuse to consider them 
seriously as artists, however respectfully we may bow to 
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their mercantile abilities. These last would be more fitly 
dealt with by our City Editor. 

That solid portraiture can go hand in hand with eminent 
and complete artistry such pictures as those exhibited by 
Messrs. Lorimer, Watts, Rothenstein, Emile Wauters, 
Sauter, the late Frank Holl, and some half-dozen others, 
give ample evidence; they have mastered the secret of 
true lighting, and with that the secret of true colour. They 
are painters, and no stragglers from the field of black and 
white. The Lorimers at the Grafton Gallery are arrestingly 
virile ; the face of one of the sitters tanned toa nicety, and 
the man, a rider newly dismounted, is still warm with his 
exercise. It is to men like Mr. Lorimer that our national 
commissions should be given. He should paint our Sirdars 
and sporting bishops and hero scallywags; but the man 
does not advertise, he hangs in the Luxembourg, and is 
suffered by the R.A., and the active creatures who should 
exercise his brush don’t even know that he has a studio. 

There are a full-length Whistler and a large Manet at 
the Grafton Gallery, both containing marvellous still-life 
passages. Manet’s ‘Poet Astruc” only fills half the 
canvas, the rest of the foreground is devoted to the sitter’s 
belongings—set out in a dozen strokes of the brush, each 
inevitable. In the Whistler there is a pot of flowers—they 
aremiraculous. Mr. Guthrie is absent this year, more’s 
the pity. We miss him sorely, for, pace Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll and the literary gentlemen who air themselves in 
other sections of this journal, he is the greatest thing in 
Scotland just at present. Mr. Lavery is good enough—he 
has a wicked trick of disarming your critical faculties with 
pretty women—Mr. Lavery is always interesting, and this 
year he shows his robuster manner in a solidly knit three- 
quarter length of Mr. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly—very fluently 
painted, with just a suspicion of the decorative about it. 

The New English Art Club, like the Afridis and the 
Bunerwals, is coming in. I have mentioned Mr. Rothen- 
stein. His ‘‘ Frank Harris” is nearly as penetrative as 
that gentleman’s unwrapping of Shakespeare—a small 
thing, but rich of colour, with its technique well concealed. 
Mr. C. H. Shannon’s ‘‘ Man in a Black Shirt ” would be 
perfect, both as portrait and as decoration, were it not 
hampered by a dirtiness in the colouring which, pardonable 
in an Old Master, seems to me avoidable in a young one. 
M. Legros has shown us ‘‘The Sculptor Rodin,” a face 
worth going many miles to see. 

If 1 were ever to write a book on the habits and 
customs of the aristocracy, I should include Mr. Ellis 
Roberts among the habits—the bad habits. His sitters 
are all titled, or thereabouts, and have, presumably, been 
reared, and had their educations neglected, among an- 
cestral collections of Old Masters and masterpieces. One 
might deduce a good deal from this latter circumstance, 
but to-day we must content ourselves with the theory that 
an individual born and bred in the National Gallery will 
inevitably hanker after the Christmas oleograph as a source 
of private delectation. Hence these duchesses and Mr. 
Ellis Roberts. The artist, we must say, has a knack of 
turning out an article which, to the ducal domestics, must 
look uncommonly like the rest of the family portraits. 

With the foreign section I have scarcely dealt. There 
are busts by Rodin—the W. E. Henley—that look as 
though they were fashioned from the four elements ; 


Titanic is their grandeur. M. Besnard treats us to genial 


fireworks in the shape of a stage portrait of Madame 
Rejane that is éoud ce gwilya de plus clever. Even Mr. 


Sargent has done nothing so daring. Courbet and Manet 
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are distinguished ; their manner is as grand as Hearik 
Ibsen’s. Herr Sauter recalls Lenbach. His manner is 
gritty—his canvasses tempt one to strike matches across 
them—but his work is dignified, unostentatious, and 
successful. The Grafton Gallery is full of interesting 
things besides these—drawings, lithographs, and etchings, 
to say nothing of some really attractive miniatures by 
Madame G. Debillemont-Chardon. 
A. K. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


A TRAGEDY OF EMPIRE BUILDING 


Fort Lister, British Central Africa, August 17, 1898. 


My DEAR B,——Last time I wrote to you was, I fancy, from 
Mpeseni’s country in Angoniland, but since then I have come 
back to my original fort here—glad of it I am too. 

While in Angoniland I had constant fever and couldn’t throw 
it off my chest, and I got in a bad way. I then started with a 
column down country to march to Zomba, a distance of 350 miles, 
through unknown country, and beating down the bush as we went. 

I was too ill to walk, and had to be carried in a blanket slung 
ona pole by two niggers. We had a terrible time—sometimes 
without water—crossing swollen streams, and I was a fortnight on 
the journey ; so I arrived at Zomba rather more dead than alive, 
and was immediately put to bed, where I was quite content to 
remain quiet ; then followed a sharp go of malarial dysentery, then 
a severe go of fever, which nearly finished me off. After a few 
days a relapse, dysentery and fever ; but I was stronger then, and 
threw it off sooner than the last one. After that I just lay in bed, 
too weak and worn out to move, and daily gained strength after it. 
They wanted to invalid me home, but we were so shorthanded 
then, that I said I would stay on till November, when my two 
years are up, so here I am back at work again with my head 
towards home. 

When I got back here —— kept on getting worse, and one of 
us had to be with him, night and day. The poor chap died, though: 
we did all we could for him. I don’t know what you would say to: 
our funeral arrangements here : the body was sewn up in a blanket,. 
as we hadn’t enough wood to make a coffin, and I read the funeral 
service. I am getting tired of the atmosphere of fever and sick- 
ness, and dead or dying people ; of the nine Europeans who went 
up with me to the Angoni war, the following is the effect of the 
expedition on them. One died, two invalided home, six escaped 
with their lives, all being dangerously ill. Of 100 Sikhs who went 
up, two died and twenty-nine were invalided to India. 

When in Zomba I had the benefit of the nursing of two English: 
nurses who are stationed there, but of course up-country we had: 
to nurse each other. I pride myself on having become rather a 
good nurse : I have seen so much fever ; I can change blankets and 
sheets, sponge, make egg-flips, &c.; but the atmosphere of the 
sick-room is uncongenial to me. I am looking forward immensely 
to coming home; the change and rest will do me a world of good, 
and I’ve been three years abroad. A trip home puts new life into: 
one altogether, and one’s blood gets poor and thin in tropical 
countries. 

I have gained a lot of experience here ; I have served with 
black and Indian troops, raised and trained a native company, 
been on three expeditions, and done besides administrative work.. 
To weigh against that, I have nearly died twice, and have con- 
stantly had fever. 

A fortnight ago a leopard got at night into the goat kraal of 
the fort and killed thirteen goats, carrying off another. So we 
set a spring gun the next night, and at one o’clock it went off, and 
we rushed out and found a fine male leopard dead in the goat 
kraal. He was a grand brute, and had a lovely skin. 

I must have told you about my shooting the lioness in Angoni- 
land, so I have two very good skins and skulls as trophies row. 
Besides that, I have many heads of game, shields, head-dresses, 
spears, battle-axes, war-drums, &c. 

With much love, ever your F. 
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DAKOTA WHEAT-FIELDS 


Vast waving Prairies! There are seas less wide 
That heave their briny waves, as thou thy grain. 
And, as the sea bears on its swelling tide 
Fair freighted ships, so, truly not in vain 
Thou broodest, inland-sea—but bide the day, 
The yellow mellow day, when thy broad breast 
Shall bear its precious treasure to mankind. 
And, oh, I think me of the Autumn wind, 
How far away it seems, some spirit sound 
That rustled through the wheat and breathed around 
A sense of vastness, wide and perfect rest, 
Where, wrapt in peace the pregnant Prairie lay. 
And then a flight of penguins ’gainst the sky 
Silvered—and trailed a twilight memory. 

Mary BALDWIN. 


CHANCE ENCOUNTERS 
THE MILKMAN 


It is wonderful how a paternal Government looks after the 
minute details of our lives. Almost everything we eat and 
drink has been carefully tested and examined before we 
are permitted to touch it; light and air are jealously 
guarded for us; we -are not allowed to make too much 
noise ; are put to bed at once if we look spotty; we are 
forbidden to wear our old clothes if we have had an in- 
fectious illness ; we may not read very bad books; and 
we are not allowed the chance of seeing very good plays 
from Paris. Then, besides all the care which the Govern- 
ment, or the County Council, or the Vestry, takes of us, 
there are the individual efforts—the men who get up peti- 
tions to prevent children playing in the street, or to 
restrain hawkers and criers from bellowing ; the societies 
which prevent a costermonger beating his donkey, or his 
child : their name is legion. 

The other day I was wandering down an empty street 
in Mayfair, when I noticed on the other side of the road- 
way a tall man dressed in a frock-coat and top-hat. He 
was walking along very slowly, carrying in his hand one 
of those glossy leather bags which have such a professional 
air. And yet he did not look like a man who would 
naturally carry a shiny black bag. Once or twice he 
glanced about him anxiously; but no one was in sight 
except the kind of man who always seems to be standing 
aimlessly at every corner, like the pieces of straw which 
the wind drives into an angle. The dreary line of the 
pavement was only broken by five or six milk cans, 
standing before an open area gate. The owner of the cans 
was no doubt downstairs talking to the cook or the pretty 
kitchenmaid. 

As the man in the frock-coat drew near to the cans he 
quickened his pace, and, to my surprise, he stopped short 
before them, and, with one more hurried glance round 
him, he opened his bag. Ina trice he had dipped a little 
bottle into two or three of the cans, put it back in his bag, 
and was off as fast as his legs could carry him round the first 
corner. When he was out of sight, I crossed over the 
road and waited a moment until the milkman—rather 
flushed in the face—came up the area steps. 

‘« Someone has been stealing your milk,” I said, blandly, 
and told him what I had seen. 

The black bag seemed to interest him, and he asked 
me whether the thief was a gentleman and how he was 
dressed. I described his frock-coat and top-hat, and a 
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look of disgust, mingled with admiration, came into the 
milkman’s face. 

‘* We’re baked,” he said, ‘‘ this time, and no mistake ; 
it must ’ave been the Hanalyst.” 

I went home to my tea and bun, with the warmth of a 
new confidence at my heart. 


THE RAJAH AND THE TRADER 


PICTURE to yourself a native town in Central India consisting 
mostly of low, flat-roofed houses{built round a curve sloping gently 
down to a species of ravine, at the head of which is seen the 
Palace. Close to it is the Temple and hard by are several tanks 
or reservoirs. In one clothes are being washed. From anothera 
stream of men, women, and children is seen to emerge carrying 
water in every sort of vessel ; the men three parts naked and bent 
into atrue cyclist’s curve under a bamboo and two buckets, the 
women balancing chatties on their heads and moving with infinite 
grace. 

There is a hum of returning life-after the heat of the day, A 
slight breeze is ruffling the surface of the largest tank, which is 
surrounded by a low parapet and is without steps to approach the 
water. It is of irregular shape and gloomy aspect ; for the basin 
is deep and the walls are smooth and almost black. The water 
has a greenish tint and is perfectly stagnant, except where a large 
patch of it is occasionally seen to move slowly round. This is the 
muggers’ tank ; it is inhabited by a group of these monsters re- 
markable alike for size and ferocity. 

The gruesomeness of the great tank consists rather {n what is 
suggested than in what is revealed. For hours and hours nothing 
is seen, and then all at once the marrow in one’s bones is con- 
gealed by the sight of a pair of gaping jaws appearing for an 
instant above the surface. 

It is sunset, the crocodiles’ feeding time. A small but 
picturesque group is seen"approaching the dreaded tank from the 
palace. The Rajah leads the way. In the centre of the group is 
a trader, to whom he owes a large sum of money, strongly guarded 
and looking more dead than alive. 

“ Make him stand close to the parapet,” shouts the Rajah. The 
order is obeyed, and the feeding commences. 

“Tf he closes his eyes even for an instant, rouse him with a 
spear point,” cries his tormentor. 

And now the dark, stagnant water is thrashed into foam by a 
struggle for some favourite morsel. Terrible, tawny forms are 
seen for an instant writhing in horrible contortions. The onlookers 
hold their breath. The condemned man is paralysed with terror, 
and the low rattle of his chains is distinctly audible when the 
splashing ceases. 

“Vile son of a depraved mother,” hisses the same terrible 
voice, “ you have another wee‘ to live, and each sunset will give 
you a foretaste of the fate that awaits you! You will be torn to 
pieces by these monsters, your only equals in rapacity. Nothing 
can save you. I have spoken. Take him away.” 

The unfortunate man is half dragged half carried to a dungeon 
beneath the Palace where sounds of revelry reach his ear as he 
lies on a bundle of rags, loaded with chains. ; 

Curiously enough he still has a friend who whispers “ God 1S 
good. There is a ray of hope. Many things may happen in 4 
week. Eat a morsel and try to sleep.” And sleep he does after 
a fashion. But now and again he is dragged down, down to 
tremendous depths of darkness ; loathsome forms surround him, 
and he wakes up with a shriek. 

Every evening the“terrible feeding performance 1s rehearsed 
with different incidents. Sometimes the food is left almost un- 
touched. “Perhaps there may be time to drown myself before 
they seize me,” thinks the condemned man; for the week has 
almost passed and hope has died within him. 7& 

On the fatal morning his friend whispers : “ There is just one 
chance. I contrived to have certain stories read to the Rajah 
appalling disasters which overwhelmed one of his ancestors for. 
executing a man bereft of reason.” 

The deference shown to demented people throughout the East 
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is most remarkable. The prisoner promises to behave like an idiot 
when the guards come to remove his chains. The morning is spent 
in practising all the idiotic grimaces which the actor malgré lui had 
seen or could imagine, and, sooth to say, unexpected talent comes 
tohis aid. Once rid of his chains, he swaggers about as if he were 
taking part in a triumphal procession, makes a series of exag- 
gerated salaams to the Rajah, and grins at the muggurs, who are 
most voracious on this occasion, having been tantalised with small 
morsels—rather than fed—by the Prince’s orders on the previous 
evening. 

«Our capitalist friend is shamming madness, but the trick will 
not avail him. Hold him well over the water.” 

The victim expresses the greatest delight, and bends down- 
wards as if trying to reach the reptiles, chortling like a child who 
is being shown a new toy and pointing to the jaws that are yawn- 
ing for him. There never was such an actor. The Rajah goes 
close to him, peers into his eyes and says, “He is really mad. 
Take him away until he regains his reason.” 

The guards are tired of their dangerous and constrained posi- 
tion. Their arms are numbed: on hearing the last order they 
withdraw a step, and for a moment leave go their hold. The con- 
demned man springs on the Rajah, and with a maniacal howl 
sends him flying into the water. There is a shriek of rage and 
terror defying description. A flutter, a splash, a muffled groan, 
and the rest is silence. The splendid turban is shaken to pieces 
asit reappears on the surface. Another splash and a mangled 
trunk is seen for a few moments. It is the object of a relentless 
struggle, and a large portion of the tank is flecked with foam and 
blood as the last rays of the setting sun light up the awful scene. 

The assailant does not forget his part for a moment. He 
continues to laugh and gesticulate in the way that imposed so 
successfully on his tyrant ; acting as a lunatic showman in the 
interpretation of a nightmare to an audience petrified with terror. 

One successful appearance condemned him to play the fool for 
the rest of his life. His friend kept his secret, but his next of kin 
took possession of his property. 

The grandson of the man who had such a narrow escape told 
me the story on the spot. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A WORD WITH THE ADMIRALTY 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLoox 


Way do not the authorities do more to foster the spirit of 
patriotism in the North? What patriotism we possess has no 
opportunity of growing. One instance I may state, viz. :—Three 
port-guard battle-ships and one small gunboat appeared in 
Liverpool a few weeks ago. The last time a British battle-ship 
visited that port was about eight years ago! The average 
number of visitors from Lancashire per diem was calculated at 
something like 25,000 persons. What opportunities for recruiting ! 
And Lancashire an engineers’ nursery ! Pr. RJ. 
Manchester, Oct. 25. 


MEN AND MOVEMENTS 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


Reading your pages from week to week, one welcomes the grip 
which you seem to have of the fact that men and movements are 
the real keystones of all history. You have been saying a good 
deal of late about Archbishop Temple, who I take to be the judge 
and arbitrator of a movement now really vital and affecting every 
One. Then there is Kipling creating the only new movement in 
literature in the century. 

Following on these lines there is Sandow. He may by his 
movement save the life and condition of the modern business man 
who over-eats and over-drinks. If Sandow does this, he will do 
more than any of us, and more than ten thousand Wilfrid Lawsons. 
And that leaves just one other—Whistler. S. 

Hampstead. 
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THE RESUSCITATION OF GUILDS 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I agree with Mr. E, Wills, who writes in THE OUTLOOK of 
October 22. It would be a great advantage were there a resusci- 
tation of apprenticeships of various trades and businesses by the 
London Livery Companies and Charity Trustees and intermediate 
schools throughout the country for which most of these guilds and 
charities were intended. As it is, our boys have the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting anything todo on leaving school or college, and this 
applies to the highest as well as the lowest. Having been taught 
no trade, they drift into poorly paid clerkships only to be supplanted 
by younger and cheaper clerks as time goes on. There would be 
no need, of course, for such long apprenticeships as in former 
times. In these days of education three years should suffice, and 
the effect must be to raise the status both of labour and trade. 

Swansea, October 23. LABOR ET DIGNITAS. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE ANTI-ANARCHIST 
CONFERENCE 


Lo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The movement initiated by the Italian Government towards an 
International Convention to deal with the Anarchist evil seems to 
be meeting with support from other European Powers. I should 
like to make one suggestion.to this Committee when it meets. It 
concerns the treatment of Anarchists when caught. 

Some regard Anarchists as mad dogs, to be hunted down and 
slaughtered. Others affirm that humanitarian methods are the 
only possible means by which these men of perverted minds can 
be brought back to the bosom of society. Others again vaguely 
pronounce that the whole system of society is at fault, and that, as 
long as wealth and poverty are glaringly contrasted, there will 
be Anarchists. There may be truth in some or all of these con- 
tentions. There may be some cure, if we could only go deep 
enough. But, in the meanwhile, is there not among the various 
motives of these men one obvious object at which they aim, an 
object for which they go willingly to the gallows and the 
guillotine? 

And that is love of fame, the delight of being in men’s mouths. 
It is the thirst for, and the certainty of, notoriety which bring 
these men finally to the execution of the deeds and carries them 
in most cases defiantly to the scaffold. The final utterances, 
whether of saints or of sinners, will always have an attraction for 
men ; but it is still possible, if the curiosity itself is not to be re- 
pressed by Act of Parliament or Imperial Edict, at least to prevent 
its gratification. 

What is the actual case? Every detail of the crime is described 
in the daily papers—“ the criminal’s defiant attitude,” “his reso- 
lute and dogged silence,” or “his flashing eye and enthusiastic 
tones ”—everything which can possibly flatter the vanity of the 
self-styled hero is brought into prominence, and the description 
interspersed with invectives against Anarchy, which are calculated 
to please him and his associates still more, perhaps, than the 
semi-laudatory account of his speech and bearing. 

In the last case, indeed, that of the murderer of the Empress 
of Austria, Press representatives were actually allowed to interview 
the man, and his conversation was reported just as that of a new 
millionaire or member of Parliament might be. It would seem 
that we are back in the days of Jack Sheppard when housebreakers 
held levées attended by wits and beaux. 

Surely it would be both feasible and desirable to forbid any 
description of the deed, the court proceedings, the man himself, 
even the mention of his name ; indeed anything but the mere facts 
of the crime and the execution of the criminal. This could hardly 
be called a mischievous or useless fettering of the Press or an 
inroad on the freedom of the subject. Justice might surely be 
safeguarded without the report of the case in the newspapers. 
Other exceptions are well made to the ubiquity of the news 
reporter ; why not this thoroughly wholesome limitation ? 

This consideration may be recommended to any Committee 
which may come together to discuss the best means of defending 
society against this class of crime. H. W. B. 











FINANCE 
IF WAR SHOULD COME 


In the City not one man in ten believes that the unfortu- 
nate friction that has arisen between this country and 
France, with respect to the Fashoda incident, will result 
in the outbreak of hostilities between the two countries, 
though it is difficult to see the outlines of the Golden Bridge 
for France. The Paris Bourse appears to believe in war 
even less than London, and, indeed, one of the dangers 
of the situation is the apparent inability of the French to 
understand the reality of the determination of Great 
Britain in this matter. Still, until Major Marchand has 
retired from Fashoda the danger of war remains. The 
question naturally arises, What would happen in the event 
of a conflict? It is difficult to form an estimate, judging 
by past experience, for the state of markets at the time, 
say, of the Crimean War, and even at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War, was very different to the condition 
of markets nowadays. It would be almost as absurd to 
expect that Stock Exchange movements and the trend of 
trade would be similar as for a general to enter upon a 
campaign with the same scheme of operations as were 
suitable thirty or fifty years ago. 

It may be interesting, nevertheless, to look back at 
what occurred on two previous occasions when the interests 
of this country were imperilled by.a European war. Just 
previous to the outbreak of hostilities between Russia and 
this country, money had been exceptionally abundant. In 
1852 the price of the funds had touched the highest record 
hitherto reached, viz. 102; while the average of the Bank 
rate had been the lowest since the Bank Charter Act was 
passed. Money was so cheap and the price of Consols 
was so high, that Mr. Gladstone in the following year 
proposed a reduction in the interest from 3 to 2} per cent. 
The effect of the outbreak of war was consequently very 
pronounced. Consols had rattled down by March to 85}, 
and the Bank rate rose to 5}. Numerous failures occurred, 
and there was extreme commercial depression at home, in 
our Colonies, and in America. Shorter hours of labour 
were enforced, and wages were reduced. There was some 
recovery in 1855, and when in the following year peace 
was signed at Paris, Consols rose from 873 to 903, subse- 
quently advancing to 95}. 

At the time of the Franco-Prussian War the fluctua- 
tions in the price of the Funds were less pronounced, though 
other stocks fell rather sharply, owing to fears that this 
country might be involved in the conflict. Trade generally 
was much more prosperous than at the time of the Crimean 
War, and business on the Stock Exchange could not in 
volume be compared with the restricted transactions of 
1854. The declaration of war by France on July 15, 1870, 
caused a panic on the Stock Markets. Grain rose rapidly, 
the price of cotton fell, and the Bank rate was succes- 
sively advanced in three weeks from 3 to 6 per cent. 
Numerous failures occurred on the Stock Exchange. The 
Bank of France lost a lot of gold, and the country had to 
suspend specie payments. The fall in Consols, however, 
was only from 94} to 88}; and on the termination of war 
in 1871 the price recovered to 953. It is to be observed 
that the extent of the fall in stocks generally in 1870 was 
to be attributed to the suddenness with which war was 
declared. The Stock Markets were not prepared for it ; and 
nothing upsets prices so much as a “ bolt from the blue, 
especially if that bolt have a smell of saltpetre about it. 
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Below we set out: the prices of various representative 
stocks on the day before war was declared between France 
and Prussia, and the quotations a week afterwards, showing 
the fall that took place :— 

July 14, July ar, 


1870 1870 Fall 
Consols... Powe on ene — a | ee oS rf 
India Five per Cents.. eee eos coe LIT coe ITOb an FH 
London and North- W estern R ailway coe vee 127 nee T22h vee gh 
London and Brighton ove ove ove ere 39 tee 37h one oP 
South-Eastern . “a i wes one a | ar LPS st 
London and County Bank ee eve eee ooo §=s SK we = «49 2 
London and Westminster Bank ... oon oo oo GO cule 
French Three per Cents ooe = eee eee 67.05 oe 64.90 oe 2.15 
French Four-and-a-Half per Cents. ove vee IOI.5O ee 95-50 we 6, 
Spanish... eos os ove eve ove Ly re” Sr | 
Turkish Six per Cents ove eee eee ove «668 we Bee 0 


At the present time it cannot be said that the Stock 
Markets are not prepared for the worst ; for although, as 
we have stated, a conflict is not expected, it is certainly 
prepared for. For a fortnight, indeed, the question of 
peace or war has been hanging in the balance, and the 
Stock Markets have been in an unsettled condition; but 
the fall that has taken place has not been serious, andit 
has not been altogether directly due to the political out 
look. A sudden advance from 3 per cent. money on the 
Stock Exchange to 6 per cent. money—for that is what 
has recently taken place—cripples speculation. The 
Directors of the Bank of England have quite rightly been 
taking special steps to strengthen their position, and to 
discourage an unwise speculation by foreign houses carried 
on with English money. The Directors have been success- 
ful in the steps they have taken, and asa result a very large 
amount of pawned stock has come to market, and the fall 
that has taken place in many stocks has been due to 
the pressure brought to bear upon weak speculators. 

Relatively speaking, Consols have fallen the most, and 
this is explained by the fact that a speculative sale of 
Consols is often made, both by foreign and British 
operators, as a hedge against their ‘‘ bull” commitments 
in other securities. It is inferred—we do not say rightly— 
that, in the event of war, the Funds would fall heavily; 
and, therefore, that the profit to be made by a “ bear” of 
Consols would go a long way to counteract losses made 
by speculative holders and other securities. 

A table is here presented showing the prices of repre- 
sentative stocks on October 1 and on Tuesday last, and 
the fall had then occurred. On October 1 it was known 
that Major Marchand was at Fashoda, but it was not ex- 
pected that the French Government would refuse to recall 
him. The fall in prices really began only a few days 
afterwards, when the Fashoda incident came to assume a 


grave aspect. 
October 1, October 25, 


1898 1898 
Consols Two and Three-quarter per Cent. 

Account . ‘00 ere: ere 
India Three per Cents ne ane  ~T06h «6G es 
London and North-Western Railway ‘stock . ae! er a 
Brighton Deferred ove ove eee «— 90h « TE Se 1}* 
South-Eastern Deferred ... eon = a oe ee 
London and County Bank coe see oe §=TO2h ws. LOTR we FE 
London and Westminster Bank = or GO ss soh eb 
French Three per Cents (in Paris)... ee 102.60 44. TOT.S5 + 1-05 
French Three-and-a-Half per Cents (in Paris) 106.05 s+. 105.20 « 85 
Spanish ... ose vee oe ake ove rt; ore 4OR ow if 
Italian os eos ioe eas = a (ae Boh Th 
Egypt Unified... oe oe ove ae ee 1 
Turkish Four per Cents ... oe ove ee (); rr (CD 3h 
Suez Canal os eos as see coe 146 «| 2 24 
De Bers a: oes se te we 25h ey) ee 
Rio Tintos... one ove oe eee ove 29 ;75 oe 290 8 
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That a belief in war is not entertained in Paris is clearly 
shown by a comparison of the fall that has taken place in 
French Rentes in Paris with the fall that has taken place 
in Consols in this country. If the French really believe in 
a conflict with this country, French Rentes would have 
depreciated more than 1 per cent. 

A settlement of the question cannot now be long 
delayed. Should unfortunately this country be forced 
into a war with France, we should doubtless see a fall in 
values of all descriptions ; but we question whether it would 
be serious, and we doubt very much if it would be pro- 
longed. The conditions of markets have changed alto- 
gether; the science of dealing with a difficult financial 
position has made much progress, and panics on the Stock 
Exchange are not so easily brought about as formerly. 
Panics, too, have always been followed by a more or less 
rapid recovery. At the present time we do not look for a 
serious relapse in the event of war, and we do look for a 
rapid recovery in the event of the maintenance of peace. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A LIFE OFFICE 


LirE Insurance is a complicated subject, and the difficulty 
which an ordinary man finds in understanding it is not much 
fessened by the efforts of the offices and their agents, who, not 
unnaturally, bring out points favourable to themselves and ignore 
others which are unfavourable. Yet the principles which should 
govern the choice of an office are not difficult tograsp. First, and 
of paramount importance, stands security. Fortunately there are 
not many offices doing business in this country which are not 
likely to fulfil their contracts ; but, on the other hand, those offices 
whose position is most precarious are often those which are most 
persistent in the race for new business. It should be ascertained, 
therefore, that the office has ample surplus funds to meet claims, 
and that its valuations are conducted on a sound basis. Any 
office valuing at or over 3} per cent. should, under present cir- 
cumstances, be viewed with suspicion by the insurer, for the best 
offices nowadays are valuing at 3 or even 2} per cent. Next 
should come the question of cost. Premium rates should be com- 
pared, and, as far as possible, consistently with safety, the cheapest 
offices should be chosen. Into this matter, of course, the ques- 
tion of bonuses enters ; and it may be advisable to pay a rather 
higher rate to an office which makes a good distribution in this 
way. The fact, however, that the rate of interest is generally 
falling means that future bonuses will be smaller than those paid 
in the past, and therefore statements of results already achieved 
should be considered a very imperfect guide as to future results. 
The question of working expenses is also very important. Any 
office working at a higher rate than 20 per cent. on the premium 
income may, as a rule, though there are exceptions, be considered 
as extravagantly worked, and there is plenty of choice among 
good offices whose working expenses are under 15 per cent. The 
question of whether a whole life, an endowment, or a special form 
of policy will best suit the individual insured is one that cannot be 
discussed on general lines. 

If the three points to which we have alluded—stability, cheap- 
hess, and economy—are well considered in every case, a careful 
insurer will probably have little difficulty in selecting a satisfactory 
office. He will be well advised to concern himself little with other 
points, unless he is prepared to spend a good deal of time on the 
study of a complicated subject. 


AUSTRALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN: AN 
UNSATISFACTORY PROSPECTUS 


Subscriptions are being invited for the capital of Henry Bull 
& Co., Limited, a company formed to take over and carry on a 
business, established for more than a quarter of a century, of 
wholesale merchants, importers, and warehousemen in Sydney 
and London. We regret that we cannot recommend it to in- 
vestors. Business in our Australian Colonies has not been 
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flourishing for some time past, and though prospects are now 
much brighter, we do not consider that this prospectus affords as 
much detailed information as ought to be given. When, after a 
series of bad years, an industrial company is turned into a joint- 
stock company, and the public are asked to find a large amount of 
capital, much of which goes to the vendors in cash, the question 
often arises in the investor's mind as to whether the conversion is 
effected in order to raise money to pay off advances. We do not 
for a moment suggest that this is the reason for the conversion of 
the business of Messrs. Henry Bull & Co.; but we do think that, 
having regard to the state of Australian trade recently, more detailed 
statements should have been given for the satisfaction of intending 
investors. In the first place, the property and assets, including 
£40,c00 of goodwill, are simply taken from the vendors’ balance- 
sheet, and are not confirmed by any independent valuation. The 
premises, we observe, too, are leasehold, and of the £178,000 given 
for the business, £108,000 is to be paid in cash. Next as to the 
profits. An auditor’s certificate is certainly given, but it is of no 
value as throwing any light upon the progressive character of the 
business, It states that the net profits for four years amounted 
to £72,327, or an average of £18,081 per annum. Whether the 
profits have been progressive during the four years or whether 
they have been steadily falling must be left to the conjecture of 
the investor. No reason, we observe, is given in the prospectus 
for the conversion of the business into a limited company. 


NOTES 


We congratulate the Bank of England upon the vigorous and 
successful policy that has been carried out for some time past. 
The Directors of the Bank of England, like most of our big 
statesmen, come in for a good deal of criticism ; sometimes it is 
just, but very frequently it is of a captious nature. It is all the 
more satisfactory therefore when the City feels that the Directors 
of the big institution rise to the occasion and take the necessary 
steps called for by the exigencies of the situation. In April last 
the Bank Directors, for the first time since the passing of the Bank 
Charter Act, offered more than 77s. 9d. per oz. for bar gold in the 
open market, and by doing so they secured gold which would 
otherwise have been exported. This week they have repeated the 
operation, and again with success. An advance in the official 
minimum is useless unless open market rates respond. When in 
the middle of the month the Directors imposed a 4 percent. Bank 
rate, they followed it up by borrowing in the outside market. 
Indeed it would be more correct to say that the rise was accom- 
panied by this action, for the Directors borrowed before they raised 
their rate. The Bank of England thereby obtained complete 
control of the outside market. The foreign exchanges have moved 
strongly in favour of this country ; the export demand for gold 
has subsided, and by offering a little better price than the 
minimum fixed by law, the Directors have to some extent 
strengthened their reserve. 


An interesting point in connection with movements of money 
as the result of general political disquietude was the sudden de- 
mand for eleven lacs of India Council Transfers on Tuesday after- 
noon. We understand that the demand was due to a desire on 
the part of some of the Eastern banks to strengthen their financial 
position in India, in view of possible political complications. 


The Stock Markets, generally speaking, are in a more healthy 
condition than they were before the crisis, for the effect of 
political disquietude, together with dear money, has been the 
considerable closing up of weak speculation for the rise. The 
Scottish banks at the settlement called in a good deal of money 
from the Stock Exchange, as they usually do at this time of the 
year, for they have to prepare for the remittances of gold to the 
North next month to secure the increased note circulation usual 
on term day. ‘his calling-in of money, and the exaction of very 
high terms both in London and in the provinces for Stock 
Exchange loans, forced out a good deal of pawned stock in the 
hands of bankers. Weak positions were forcibly liquidated, and 
hence the sharp fall that at one time took place in such stocks as 
Trunks and certain Home and American Railway securities. 
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IN PASSING 


WHAT THE BULLET SANG 


O, joy of creation, 
To be! 
O, rapture to fly 
And be free ! 
Be the battle lost or won, 
Though its smoke shall hide the sun, 
I shall find my love—the one 
Born for me ! 


I shall know him where he stands, 
All alone, 

With the power in his hands 
Not o’erthrown : 

I stall know him by his face, 

By his godlike front and grace, 

I shall hold him for a space 


All my own ! 
It is he—O, my love! 
So bold! 
It is I—all thy love 
Foretold ! 


It is I, O, love, what bliss ! 
Dost thou answer to my kiss? 
Ah, sweetheart, what is this ?, 
Lieth there 
So cold ! 


BRET HARTE, in Harpers Weekly, 1861. 


The boys on board the Britannia are evidently taking a warm 
interest in the “row with France,” as one of then) puts it. The 
youth in question has sent frequent letters home full of pleasurable 
anticipations. From one of these we have been permitted to take 
the following excerpt :—“ There is tremendous keenness here 
concerning the row with France. All the officers on board the 
Britannia have received orders to have their kits ready to join 
Fleet within three days. If there is a war the third 
and fourth terms will be sent out to oneof the quiet ge= o 
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of Great Britain and Ireland.’ Satisfied patriotism, heartfelt 
applause, and general good feeling.” 


“ Calderwood,” continues our correspondent, “ was a man who 
had no quarrels with his class, for he was always cheery and alert, 
and he would take and give a joke. But Masson was the supreme. 
favourite—a winning, rugged|personality. One evening the Pro. 
fessor detected a student reading a paper in the class. He 
stopped speaking, and when the student looked round to ascer. 
tain the cause of the sudden stillness, he found all eyes upon him, 
‘And me lecturing on Shakespeare!’ was all the Professors 
remonstrance. But it was‘ effective. It was uttered almost 
wearily, but it went right home.” 


What’s in a name? A great deal apparently. On the New 
South Wales Railway is the station or siding of Wait-a-While. 
The Commissioners resented the name as a sort of roundabout 
reflection on the department. Afchange was deemed essential— 
something to suggest rapid motion, such as “All Aboard,” or 
“Time’s Up.” But the whole countryside rose em masse. It was 
“ Wait-a-While” when but a sheep track went past: it would be 
the same when electric engines thundered by. And the country. 
side has had its way. It is to remain “ Wait-a-While.” There 
are, as a Sydney journalist says, two things the Australian bucolic 
publican objects to change—a £5 note and the name of his kraal, 


A well-known medical professor in a Northern university, having 
been appointed honorary physician to the Queen, was highly 
gratified at the honour. So elated was he at the distinction that 
he posted a notice on his class-room door to the effect that : “ Pro- 
fessor —— has much pleasure in informing his class that he has 
been appointed honorary physician to Her Majesty.” A facetious 
student wrote immediately beneath this notice, ‘God save the 
Queen !” 


PARSON : “ That’s a fine fat pig you’ve got in your stye, 
Hodge.” 

HODGE : “Aye, sir, if only we was all as fit to die as my old 
Cornhill Magazine. 


sow be!” 


THE FRENCH TENNIEL 
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stations without final examination, and perhaps we 
shall all go—at least so the Commander said in the 
Ward Room.” The boys of the Britannia on the war- 
path is a subject that should engage the attention and 
fire the imagination of our Hentys and Manville 
Fenns. 


The Scottish student had a boisterous time last 4 
week badgering the professors as is his wont. No 4 ee 


doubt the professors themselves are partly to blame ; BN 

that is to say, they suffer as they do because of their eas 

appalling lack of humour. A correspondent illustrates Pte 

this point by two reminiscences of his early University ~~ Vf 
my 


days. “A man quite to our liking,” he says, “ was a. 
the late Professor Sellar. Barrie has called him a 
Roman senator, and that is a true description. His 
lectures we could make little of, but he had an at- 
mosphere of dignity, and his translations breathed 
the spirit of Latin poetry. And he never quite lost 
hold of his good humour. One day he mentioned 
England. This was too much for the Scottish 
young bloods, and a loud shuffling of feet ar- 
rested the Professor. ‘ Britain,’ said he with 
a smile. More shuffling. ‘Great Britain,’ added 
Sellar, somewhat impatiently. Still more shuf- 





fling. Sellar put on his black-rimmed glasses and 
Stared at us fiercely. Still the shuffling continued. 
Then the thing dawned on the old man. A smile lit 
up his rosy face, he drew his shoulders back—and 
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what a picture he was when he stood erect !—and 
in his fine voice he rolled out, ‘The United Kingdom 








FRANCE (to: BRITANNIA): Now then, Miss, for shame; with teeth like those 
you should_not show them, (Le Rive. 
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To many cricketers this story of Tom Emmett and Lord Harris 
will be new. During the crossing of the Bay of Biscay on the way 
to Australia, Tom was prostrate with mal-de-mer; but one fine 
morning, when they had rounded Cape St. Vincent and got into 
smooth water, he crawled timidly up the companion-ladder and 
halted, with his face just high enough to look over the ship’s side 
and to see his lordship enjoying a cigarette on deck. “Glad to 
see you out, Tom,” said his lordship; “but you don’t look very 
well.” “No,” replied Tom, “I don’t feel very bright.” Then, 
having a look overboard, “I don’t think they’ve had the heavy 
roller on, my lord.” 


HEREDITY 


Her lips were like a thread of scarlet. And he saw her and 
had a mind to marry her, and said so. 

« Alas, 1 do not know you, Sir!” pouted she. 

“Really? Well, my name is Romeo, and I have a comfort- 
able publishing business, and ——” 

But she screamed and fled, for she was the daughter of a 
maker of ballads. 

From “ Literary Parables.” By T. W. H. Crosland 


(Unicorn Press). 


Last winter a club in Moscow gave an amateui performance of 
acomedy by Count Tolstoi, who had promised to be present at 
the last rehearsal. A policeman was stationed at the door of 
the club-house with orders to admit no one but the Count. 
Presently, a peasant dressed in sheepskin came along, passed the 
policeman unceremoniously, and proceeded up the steps. He was 
toldto halt, but paid no attention to the command. This was too 
much for the policeman, who ran after him, seized him by the 
collar, and landed him in a heap of snow. Then the Count told 
him who he was, and the policeman, with apologies, allowed him 
toenter. It so happened that in the comedy that was to be per- 
formed a peasant is shown to the door by his master. The part 
of the master was not played to the satisfaction of the Count, who 
said the actor did not properly enter into the spirit of his part. 
“I know what I am talking about,” he added, “for I have just 
been thrown downstairs myself.” Whereupon he related the 
incident, to the amusement of the club members. 


A well-known American lady, a New York journal tells us, was 
Visiting the cathedral cities of England some little time back. 
Throughout her tour she wore a tiny American flag pinned to the 
waist of her travelling dresses. A good many of the people whom 
she met did not understand, or pretended not to understand, what 
the emblem of the Stars and Stripes stood for. “ You belong to 
some secret society, I perceive,” said one lady to whom she was 
introduced, pointing to the diminutive starry banner. “ Yes,” 
responded the fair American, with an amiable smile, “there are 
70,000,000 of us.” 


Of Emin Pasha and his tragedy we speak in our review 
columns this week. Here is a typical incident :—When, as 
the deposed Governor of Equatoria, his mutinous officers were 
holding a court-martial to decide whether he should be shot, 
Emin went on calmly classifying his collections. On hyenas 
raking up the corpses of his followers who had died from small- 
Pox, the patient diarist—though hardly able, through rheumatism 
and cataract, to direct his pencil—manages to jot down the ques- 
tion,“ Will they catch the disease?” “ Amidst all my troubles and 
tnals,” the weary traveller wrote on an earlier page, “I had one 
great consolation.” What was it? “I have discovered a largish 
cat hitherto unknown to naturalists ” ! 


It is a fact well known to collectors that several important 
F tench potteries devote themselves entirely to the manufacture of 
spurious old china. Staffordshire is hardly so advanced, but we 
once knew an old Scotsman who earned his living by painting 
sham Constables. He painted nearly nothing but Constables. 

ty were his speciality. Once, indeed, he obtained an unfinished 
tanvas which suggested huge possibilities. It had the makings of 
a fine John Philip, the artist whose copy of a portion of Velasquez’s 
Masterpiece hangs in the Diploma Gallery. Our Scottish friend 
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set to work and speedily produced a John Philip. Years after he 
had the satisfaction of seeing this painting of his get knocked 
down for six,hundred guineas at Christie's amid the applause of 
the spectators ! Truly a comic situation this, if ever there was one. 


Corot is, of course, more victimised by the dealer in artistic 
shams than anybody else—especially in America, where he is 
particularly fashionable at present. It is very easy to paint a sham 
Corot ;.in fact, a good many of the landscapes that are honestly 
exhibited in our art shows are little better than sham Corots. To 
such an extent is the practice of artistic forgery carried on in the 
United States that some of the big dealers will allow no one but 
millionaires to enter a certain portion of their galleries. Art 
critics or artistic amateurs are only shown over a portion of the 
premises, and the remaining rooms are reserved for the sole use 
of the successful business folk whose ambition it is to hang their 
brand-new houses with high-priced masters. The demand for 
these is larger than the supply, and consequently the dealer has to 
manufacture imitations. A fairly profitable business this, we 
should imagine. 


THE AUTUMN CROCUS 


It answered not to the voice of Spring 

Nor peeped to welcome the cuckoo’s wing. 

It blanched not pale with the whitening thorn 
Nor blushed with poppies in Autumn corn. 
But it came with the coming of Winter chill, 
And mist laid heavy upon the hill. 

“ No more Winter,” I said, and lo! 

It passed and left me before the snow. 


Oh, had it come with the birds in Spring 
It might have passed on the swallow’s wing. 
Love that with Spring’s first shoots is born 
Is fitly garnered among the corn. 
But to come with the passing of Autumn chill, 
And fly ere Winter had fled the hill! 
Be born with Indian Summer's glow, 
And then lie buried beneath the snow ! 
From “Ina Village.” By John A. Bridges (Elkin Mathews). 


An excellent one-act duologue, “Jerry and a Sunbeam,” from 
the pen of Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, is being played at the Strand 
Theatre as a curtain-raiser to “ What Happened to Jones.” May 
Bellasis, an heiress, is in love with one Jerry Corbett, a briefless 
and impecunious barrister. He is equally enamoured of her, but 
their very different financial positions are such that he is too shy 
to propose. May, however, is bold, not to say desperate, and she 
goes to Jerry’s chambers to ask his advice on the abstract case of 
a hesitating admirer. He counsels her to write to the unnamed 
admirer, and forthwith he writes at her dictation—at a rate, by the 
way, of about 180 words per minute. Of course May wishes to 
address the envelope herself. She does so, and Jerry is left alone 
with his feelings at zero. They do not long remain so, and the rest 
's easy tofguess. It is a tiny plot, but the play is cleverly written and 
admirably;acted. Mr. F. W. Leonard, who impersonates Jerry 
Corbet, should however be told that barristers, however briefless, 
do not usually interview lady clients in pink and black blazer 
jackets. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


WE have all read ‘‘ The Truce of the Bear”; all of us, 
because, though a notable poem, it was understood to be 
political, yet was thrust under our noses 
in a newspaper. Some snorted, as horses 
will when they find the unaccustomed in 
the accustomed manger; but all came to chew. And a 
great many of us are reading ‘‘ The Day’s Work.” The 
many of us read Kipling because we have acquired that 
taste or habit ; just as many have acquired the taste for 
tobacco or the habit of taking violent exercise. But how 
did we come-by the habit? The thoughtful will ask this 
question of their souls. ‘‘He disconnected the after- 
engine, laid piston and connecting-rod, carefully tallowed, 
where it would be most inconvenient to the casual visitor, 
took out three of the eight collars of the thrust-blocks. 
. .. ” Why, one asks oneself,am I reading this? That 
is the question. It sounds easy, but the answer is not 
obvious. Before attempting it, you must combine memory 
with imagination—a complicated achievement. You must 
evoke the man you were before reading ‘‘ Soldiers Three.” 
And that phantasm of another decade will tell you, unless 
your imperfect spell shall have conjured up a lying spirit, 
that he for his part would sooner be a “piston carefully 
tallowed ” than thus to read of ‘‘coal-bunkers and valve- 
spindles .. . carefully laid where most inconvenient to the 
casual” reader. In the Eighties you could not have read 
this; in the Nineties you must. Why? The mind thus 
‘violently arrested ”—by self-analysis—‘‘ may easily jerk 
off the nut of the holding-down bolt.” Kipling again! 
And, again, why? Distraught you plunge for relief into 
recollection of J. K. S. :— 


Why? 


These are the questions nobody can answer, 
These are the problems nobody can solve ; 
Only I know that man is an advancer ; 
Only I know the centuries revolve. 


** But so,” says the slave to Kiplingomania, ‘‘ do the 
screws: turning inside and churning outside, revolving 
that the Ship may advance.” Then “the 

‘The Dawn” dawn comes up like thunder,” and the 
miduight sea of your turmoil is illumined 

to avast expanse, with a symbolic ship on the radiant waters, 
visibly going her way. Mr. Kipling’s eternal ship is 
symbolic. So is his everlasting sea. The man, whether 
he means it or not, is talking in parables: not writing, it 
seems, at a desk, but talking to us and teaching us bya 
sea. His ship becomes any man of us all—more especially 
a ‘‘ white” man in the sense of that epithet special to 
lands where all men are not white ; and perhaps, dimly, in 
a far-distant future which even he, the seer, dare not 
descry, his ship becomes all mankind, becomes our earth, 
spinning, but advancing, through the infinite sea of space. 
And he teaches that the earth, the white races, the Empire, 
the regiment, the one white man, even you, the casual 
reader, are like his symbolic ship. He tells you that 
you don’t know whither you are going nor why you are 
going ; but that you must go, and that the question is, not 
whither, nor why, but how ? He takes up the parable of 
The Preacher and of Khayyam. But, instead of answering 
the first two questions with the word of emptiness, 
“vanity,” he asks the third question, ‘‘How?” And 
he answers it. In the light of a later day, he teaches that 
the vastness and the vagueness of environment have their 
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counterpart in the fulness and the minuteness of his symbolic 
ship: that the world, that white races, that the individual 
man, are each of them single but not isolated, and are each 
of them infinitely complex within their seeming onenesg 
The world, the race, the empire, the regiment, the man, are 
not merely machines, but each is a congeries of machines, 
each of which, and each part of which, must be ‘* carefully 
tallowed,” and rivetted, and exercised, and made to func. 
tion in a definite way, in accordance with received tragj. 
tion, as a single thing of exquisite perfection, and also as 
part of a whole which it cannot comprehend, and as an 

of other parts equally incomprehensible, to which, at a 
pinch, it must give way that they, too, may perform their 
appointed task. That is his parable. If his ponies talk 
polo, if his ‘‘ spindle-valves” show proper pride, but in 
the end allow ‘‘ connecting-rods ” to connect, it is because, 
as matter of knowledge, the individual man must actas 
part of a machine, must ever recognise that he, too, js 
complex, with organs, muscles, brain, nerves ; with health, 
will, imagination, memory, sentiment, emotion, each to 
be ‘‘carefully tallowed” and each to be exercised in 
immemorial functions, with much of self-respect, anda 
little, but not too much, of respect for other parts function. 
ing also. And beyond this there shall be nothing save 
confidence, blind to the verge of indifference, in the ulti- 
mate destination of the whole. 


Thus he teaches, and because he believes we listen, and 
ponder even if we do not believe. But who is this man? 
How does he make us listen? Oddly 
Who and How? enough—in the main—by sitting ata desk, 
cipping his pen into an inkpot, ‘‘ same as 
you and me.” He is an artist in words, with a vast 
vocabulary, who picks his word to suit his intention, and 
uses it with effect, as a dentist picks one instrument out of 
the rack. Surely he must dream of words. But—perhaps 
to banish professional nightmare—he trains for writing 
as an athlete for football. He keeps himself in the pink of 
condition, in order to write of sailors and soldiers and polo 
ponies and ‘‘spindle-valves”: having learned—probably 
from his models—that blood must have oxygen, as pistons 
oil, if the whole, of which each is part, is to do good 
work, His work is to describe these men and animals and 
machines as they are. So, as a painter strides up to his 
model and back to his canvas, does he go down to thesea, 
or the barrack, or the new country, and then back to his 
desk. But his work is symbolic—consciously or uncom 
sciously—in ‘‘The Truce,” or in ‘*The Day’s Work.” 
More often, perhaps, his symbolism is unconscious, for 
the man—primarily—is an artist. It seems to spring 
from the practice of the very theory which he teaches: 
His business is to describe the ship, the regiment, 
the soldier, the machine, and to describe them accu 
rately: as the ship steers, as the regiment manoeuvres, 
as the soldier drills, as the machine functions, accurately. 
But, whatever the artist’s intention may be, his descrip 
tion, if truly accurate, even of a knitting-needle, becomes 
a symbol, and a talisman: great is truth and it shall pre 
vail! This makes for art even in the hackneyed sense of 
that word. There is beauty of truth as there is beauty of 
holiness : a something splendid and serene in the incom 
testable eternity of truth. Some have a special appre 
hension of beauty, others of goodness, yet others of truth; 
and Kipling is of those. But in his search after truth. he 
rarely uses the microscope ; he does not, for the most P 
believe that things are infinitely important merely becaus 
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they are infinitely small, or that disease, the exception, 
outweighs in interest health, the rule. Even the love of 
woman, the chosen field of the microscopic school, shows 
in his art as it is in the aspirations of all but the morbid, 
and in the best years of the lives of the majority of men. 
And he rarely uses the telescope, believing that the near 
is more important than the far; that home, wife, child, 
comrade, chief, contest, mother-land, race, are nearer to 
most of us than Utopia. Occasionally, he does use the 
microscope, occasionally (as I say) the telescope; but 
the kaleidoscope never. Those who prefer jewelled 
patterns to pictures of life must seek elsewhere. 

For Kipling’s self-appointed task is to describe the life 
of the sane white man at the end of the nineteenth century. 
He loves that life with full love born of intimate study and 
confirmed by infinite pains bestowed on its reproduction 
in his art. He looks at his copy and sees that it is good, 
and this persuades him to believe the like of his model. 
Illogical? Yes, but convincing! His readers come to 
believe that life is good. 


Life is worth Living 
Through every grain of it, 
From the foundations 

To the last edge 

Of the corner-stone, Death. 


Thus the Poet of the Cry. 
of the Proof. 


THE NEW KIPLING * 


It is written, 1 am told, that Mr. Kipling is ‘ played 
out”: that his imagination has departed him, that his in- 
vention is in a fair way of following his imagination, that 
he has none other god but Facts, mistakes an interest in 
technical terms (which he shares, among other qualities, 
with a certain William Shakespeare) for inspiration, has 
forgotten the true function of romance, and has not the 
stuff of another notable book left in him. All this, and 
much else to a like purpose, or worse, on account of 
“The Day’s Work”; though why all this—or any of 
this—on account of ‘The Day’s Work,” I, after several 
readings of that volume, find it hard to understand. True 
it is that one or two of the dozen stories—* My Sunday at 
Home,” for instance, and ‘“‘An Error in the Fourth 
Dimension "—come tamely off after ‘‘The Brushwood 
Boy,” say, or even “‘ The Devil and the Deep Sea.” But 
the worst are better than most men’s best ; while, so it 
seems to me, the best are as good, along their several 
lines, as any that Mr. Kipling has done. Indeed, I cannot 
but think that the reviewers’ grievance is simply this : 
that these said lines are not the lines along which the 
public has followed its Kipling thus far. Not for nothing 
has he made India known to us, and got himself recognised 
as the sole and singular laureate of Tommy Atkins, and 
set the world rejoicing in the acts and deeds of Mulvaney 
and his chums, and left the world wondering over Mowgli 
and the creatures of the unstoried, unimaginable Jungle! 
An artist of whom the half has not, it seems, been told to 
us, he has passed through and done with these things, 
and would concern himself with others. Yet, ’tis at his 
Peril and at his popularity’s peril that he turns from them 


and sets himself to pluck out the heart of other mysteries 
than theirs, 


Mr. Kipling is the symbolist 
G. W. 


Here, for instance, are half a dozen stories as good as 


® “ ® ’ ’ . . . 
The Day's Work,’ By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan, 65, 
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man need wish to read, and vastly better than any living 
man save Mr. Kipling can write. But Tommy cuts no 
figure in them, nor Baloo the bear, nor any of the Match- 
less Three; so they are voted stale, and it is announced 
that their author is written out. He may take courage in 
the very charge. It falls to the lot of all them that are 
worth reading to be ‘‘ written out” a score of times in the 
course of a life of writing. Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, 
Dumas, Tennyson, Hugo—/’en passe et des meilleurs! 
Who, in fact, that ever did anything at all worth doing 
has nof been ‘‘ written out” so soon as ever one of the 
many things he came to do was done? The old-world 
Greek was sick of hearing Aristides called ‘‘ the Just.”’ 
He was honest, at least—honest according to his lights ; 
and he has left a flourishing and an enduring descent. 
It may very well be that some of his set have found 
their way into the reviewing business. That were an 
easy explanation of the matter at issue, and one that 
would come as pat in the case of ‘‘The Day’s Work” 
as in the case of ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,” or ‘‘ The New- 
comes,” or ‘* Amelia,” or—well—anything you like to 
name. But I am loth to prefer—much less to accept— 
it. And I revert with pleasure to my first sugges- 
tion: that, in the case of ‘‘The Day’s Work,” writer’s 
crime is no crime, but an unfamiliar virtue, and the name 
of it is New Material. 

There are, I believe, who find ‘‘The Bridge- 
Builders ””—an epic in twenty pages—‘‘a little lengthy.” 
They talk wisely, for they talk in what, I believe, is called 
‘‘the leading literary journal”; yet one need not mark 
them. For what they ask of Mr. Kipling is—on their own 
showing—not this, but something else. Give them the 
same kind of stuff in Zola, call it ‘‘ Germinal,” or ‘‘ Ponts- 
et-Chaussées,” or ‘‘ Un gros Numéro,” and spread it 
over some 350 pages, and they will own to reading it with 
‘‘entusy musy,” and profess that, after all, there is nothing 
like Realism, and that if ycu want the Truth, the vitalising 
Essential of Things, here is a feast indeed.. But Mr. Kipling 
doesn’t theorise—he is content to tell stories ; he has told 
stories before ; those stories have dealt with life in certain 
circumstances of romance ; here he makes an essay in the 
romance of engineering ; and, inasmuch as engineering is 
not fighting, nor drinking, nor lovee-making, nor even 
polo-playing, the record is dismissed as ‘‘a little lengthy.” 
Now, to consider it in the proper spirit—in the spirit, that 
is, of them that appreciate a work of art for itself, and are 
becomingly interested in whatever material the artist has 
seen fit to take in hand—‘‘ The Bridge-Builders” is a 
little masterpiece of observation, invention, realisation, 
wherein is no word too much, and which has never a 
detail that does not serve its turn, and—the engineering 
interest apart—an interest of character (Peroo), and vision 
(the Dream of the Gods), which you seek in vain out- 
side the covers of a Kipling book. This is the first 
number in ‘The Day’s Work.” The last, ‘‘ The 
Brushwood Boy,” is still more remarkable, still more 
convincing, far more novel, more engaging, and more 
wonderful. It is a romance of dreams, as the first is 
a romance of facts; and the reviewer who bars ‘ The 
Bridge-Builders” as ‘‘a little lengthy’ does not so 
much as mention its name. Why? In truth, | know 
not. It cannot be because of ‘‘ technicalities.” For there 
are none. ’Tis a romance of dreams, as I have said; and, 
though comparison be impossible, I do not hesitate to set 
it beside the greatest Kiplingism of the past—I mean, of 
course, ‘‘ The Man that Would be King ”—and to state 
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the belief that, allowing for the difference of material, it is 
as admirably and as completely invented as that master- 
piece, at the same time that, allowing for the difference of 
effect, it is still better told. It is not the old Kipling, no 
doubt. But what then? The old Kipling—the Kipling 
of ‘‘ The Man that Would be King ”—was new once ; and 
assuredly this his successor is to the full as good a man 
as himself. That there should be plenty to think other 
of the newcomer is natural, after all. It is the way of 
the world, and there’s no escaping it. The artist lives 
and works but to be confronted with the ghosts of his 
old self. So to confront him is, in fact, another and a 
kindlier way of saying that he is ‘‘written out.” ’Tis 
the most fatuous, surely, of all the processes of criticism ? 
Its action is so devilishly uncertain ; and, if it fail to come 
off, as it generally does, it leaves the practitioner in so 
deplorable a condition of discredit! This, though, is 
by the way. I am just now concerned with the “‘ Brush- 
wood Boy.” I shall not so much as try to give an idea— 
even the faintest—of its atmosphere, its romance (of the 
common earth and the common day, yet rich and lovely 
with the stuff of dreams), its far-reaching suggestiveness, 
its admirable and unfailing grace and kindliness and 
charm. I have said that I take it to be a thing as good 
as its author has ever done. If I be proved wrong, I am 
content to take my punishment. But—! 

I have left myself no space to speak of ‘‘ The Ship that 
Found Herself ”—a little miracle of imaginative presenta- 
tion, a romance of material unlike anything I have ever 
read ; of ‘The Tomb of his Ancestors” and ‘* William 
the Conqueror”—two of Mr. Kipling’s most brilliant and 
delightful revelations of the varied might and beauty and 
tenderness of that British Raj which he was the first to 
make his country realise (by the way, my picked reviewer’s 
description of the latter is an achievement in misrepresen- 
tation) ; of ‘‘The Maltese Cat”—an irresistible study of 
civilised, athletic beasthood ; of divers other things he only 
could have done. But I have done enough to show that 
in his case it is early—to say the least—though (it may be) 
natural enough, to begin to get tired of hearing Aristides 
called “‘the Just.” Also, to place on record my opinion 
that, so long as Mr. Kipling “‘ declines and falls off” as in 
the half-dozen stories I have talked about, those glories of 
our blood and state to whose increase he has contributed 
so potently will scarce be dwindled or dulled by him. 

W. E. H. 


REVIEWS 
THE EMIN TRAGEDY 


“Emin Pasha: his Life and Work. Compiled from the Journals, 
Letters, and Scientific Notes, and from Official Documents.” 
By Georg Schweitzer. With an Introduction by Dr. R. W. 
Felkin. Two volumes. London: Constable. 32s. 


WE are afraid that the book of the tragedy of Eduard Carl Oscar 
Theodor Schnitzer, afterwards the hakim Hairoullah Effendi, 
afterwards Emin Pasha, has still to be written. These two volumes 
(translated and condensed from the German) have many merits, 
but they are exceedingly diffuse. A skilful author had told their 
story in a work half the size. If, however, Mr. Schweitzer 
has chosen to be the editor of his distinguished relative’s letters 
and diaries rather than his biographer, no complaint on the score 
of missed opportunities can be made against Dr. Felkin, the writer 
of the Introduction to the English edition. A friend of Emin’s, a 
traveller in Equatoria, and a well-known geographical authority, 
his twenty-seven pages are not only most interesting reading, but, 
in so far as they traverse some of the Anglophobe statements of 
Mr. Schweitzer, a valuable contribution to African literature. 
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Despite their faults, the present volumes enable the assiduous 
“general reader” to gain a remarkable view of one of the most 
fascinating figures in the later history of the Dark Continent, 
Emin, as he chose to be called in Egypt, was, as we now know, a 
Prussian. His first excursion abroad, as a young medico devoted 
from his boyhood to natural history, took him to Albania. In the 
Turkish dominions he practised under an Eastern name, and later 
on was fallen in love with by a Pasha’s widow. He travelled with 
her until the burden of her household of eleven persons became 
too much for his resources. Then he suddenly disappeared, 
During the next fourteen years he never once communicated with 
his family. He had made his way slowly to the Sudan, and had 
been appointed Governor of Equatoria by Gordon. When Khartum 
fell “ Dr. Emin” proved to be the only Bey equal to the task of 
retaining his province. For years, however, he was left to his own 
resources. The attempts made from different points of the compass 
to bring him relief successively failed. Through a considerable 
period he eagerly proposed (in correspondence with Dr, Felkin) a 
scheme, to be supported by British capital, for “ Sarawaking” his 
territory. Under the Egyptian Government it had shown a surplus 
of £8,coo. But when, instead of the asked-for and long. 
expected supplies which would have reinforced their Governor's 
authority, his people saw a ragged expedition the aims of which they 
suspected, the crisis was precipitated. For atime Emin became 
the prisoner of his own officials. Later, when he regained his 
liberty and something of his old position, he was bundled down to 
the East Coast with scant ceremony by Mr. Stanley. 

The feelings of Emin were badly ruffled. His plans for 
permanently establishing his authority in the province, where, 
it must be remembered, the progress of events had made him 
practically an independent ruler, had been, he considered, upset. 
When he discovered that the route to the sea along which he was 
being hurried lay almost wholly through German territory, and 
found the German officials on the spot and the Emperor in Berlin 
leaving nothing undone which might gratify him, need we greatly 
wonder that he remembered his nationality, and responded with 
some readiness to suggestions that he should give his services 
to German instead of British East Africa? The “rescuer” 
had to sail for home without the “rescued.” In a very short 
time (before, indeed, Emin had really become a German official) 
the Pasha was leading an expedition back to the Lakes, The 
new Anglo-German Agreement which had meanwhile made 
Uganda British having shut him off from his old province, he 
decided to cross the continent to the German Cameroons. 
In the darkest region of “Darkest Africa,” some time after he 
had with characteristic unselfishness sent back to German territory 
his aide-de-camp and all the more valuable part of his equipment, 
Emin, three parts blind with cataract and worn almost to death 
by anxiety and fatigue, his diminished force decimated by hunger 
and smallpox, was seized by revengeful Arab slavers. Powerless 
in their hands, he “ showed no sign of fear” as the sword descended 
which‘almost severed his head from his body. 

The last entry in Emin’s Diary (a few hours before his execu- 
tion), Das Barometer steigt schnell, was characterestic of the man. 
He was, indeed, one of the Martyrs of Science. If he could but 
add one line to the knowledge of natural history or meteorology 
possessed by the savants of Christendom, he would gladly sacrifice, 
without even realising that it was a sacrifice, comfort, heal 
family ties, position, money, everything that the world holds most 
dear. 

His services as a collector for the museums apart, Emin was, 
by the common reckoning, a Failure. It is true that he was scrupt- 
lously conscientious and as persevering as Bruce’s spider ; that his 
unselfishness, integrity, and kindness of heart impressed every 
traveller with whom he came in contact ; that his references 
Mr. Stanley were never rancorous—“ I hear he is married,” he 
wrote from Bukoba, “I wish him every happiness” ; that he 
thoroughly understood the Negro, and for sixteen years was humane 
and patient, yet firm—in a word, successful—in his dealings with 
him to a degree which has not been exceeded even by James 
Thomson. But Emin lacked, said Bismarck, “brute energy: 
And as Bismarck was not a Failure, that, no doubt, is the last word 
on the subject. : 
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A WOMAN OF THE. RENAISSANCE 


«Catherine Sforza.” By Count Pier Desiderio Pasolini. Autho- 
rised Edition, Translated and Prepared with the assistance of 
the Author by Paul Sylvester. London : William Heinemann. 
165. 

{r a former chronicler (the Abbé Burriel) of the life-work of 

Catherine Sforza went beyond the mark in bracketing his heroine 

_as to her historical significance—with the mother of our Plan- 

tagenet line, we may at least admit that the Italian takes her 

admirable place amongst the militant womanhood of the world. 

The wife of Geoffrey of Anjou, however, wrought only consistently 

within her sphere of barbaric influences ; the Countess Catherine, 

on the other hand, was little but a diplomatic Bellona during the 
period of her country’s greatest pre-eminence in art and culture. 

She was a betrothed maiden of eleven at the date of the birth of 

Michael Angelo. She was a matron of twenty when Raphael was 

porn, More intimate to the connection, she was contemporary 

with Leonardo da Vinci, who beautified her native Milan. Yet 
none of these is even referred to in the record of her days. She 
was just a martial, nobly headstrong woman—not guiltless of 
cruelty—who subscribed, as the finer sort of leaven, to the ferment 
of her times, Zer part in which, at least, was to raise, not spoil. 

Nevertheless, her story, as told by Count Pasolini, is a resounding 

contribution to medieval history ; and we owe gratitude both to 

him and his translator for the breezy eloquence of their work. 

Catherine Sforza was the illegitimate daughter of the third 
ennobled member of a fighting peasant race that, in the fifteenth 
century, became—by the usual processes of intrigue and violence— 
Dukes of Milan. Her birth-stain, in the days of a universal moral 
corruption, was never a bar to her aggrandisement. The Popes 
of that era—that began indifferently with the return from Avignon 
and the propagation of the great Western schism—set the 
example of a shameless nepotism (so-called) that touched its evil 
zenith upon the accession of Sixtus IV. to the throne of Christen- 
dom. It was to a nephew of this misbeseeming tyrant—Girolamo 
Riario, himself an aggravated chip of the old block—that Catherine 
was wedded. Girolamo, formerly a custom-house clerk, had been 
summoned to Rome, on the exaltation of his “ uncle,” to be made 
Captain-General of the Papal forces and Governor of the fort of 
Sant Angelo. He was further invested, upon the occasion of his 
marriage, with the towns of Forli and Imola, in the province of 
Romagna, which was become, by “club law,” a sort of fief of 
Rome. Loyalty to this very abominable scoundrel, who requited 
her with such misuse that upon one occasion she was constrained 
to “envy those who die”: wisdom in counselling him to the order- 
ing of his estate, and still more to the actual means of retaining it, 
when the death of Sixtus IV. had let loose upon the hated Riario 
the accumulated venom of years : skill and courage in possessing, 
after the murder of her husband, her eldest son’s inheritance ; in 
forming alliances ; in maintaining and regulating the balance of 
power amongst the seigniories—these are Catherine’s claims to 
distinction in a period that hurtled with the sound of great 
names. 

And always she wrought for the glory of God, though she 
might order the disembowelling of men, or the flinging of a woman 
with her two little children down a spiked well. Perhaps it was 
that strange tenacity with which each successor of St. Peter— 
even while permitting himself, perhaps, every atrocious license 
that his unique position enabled him to indulge without rebuke— 
would cling to the exact traditions of his Church and its ritual 
that secured a consistent reverence for his office, however much 
he as an erring mortal might abuse it. Internecine conflict on 
matters of dogma has rarely, indeed, obstructed the persistent 
current of Catholicism. 

Thus Sixtus IV. might, as the “weakest prince in Italy,” 
endeavour to appropriate by force or fraud an inviting province 
orso. Thus his successor might, with a coarse cynicism, proclaim 
his bastards and ennoble them as such. “ Although Catherine 
was the idol of one Pope and the victim of another, her robust 
piety never permitted her to doubt the divineness of their mission ; 
while she ascribed to human frailty the manner in which they 
exercised it.” It was Catherine’s adoptive mother who appealed 
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to this same Sixtus for the “ posthumous absolution” of her mur- 
dered lord. 

Catherine married thrice. Her first two husbands were the 
victims of factions; her third, Giovanni Medici—through her 
connection with whom were effected her reconciliation with the 
Florentine house, and, of later consequence, the transmission of 
the Sforza-Medici blood to the royal veins of England, France, 
and Spain—she survived eleven years, It was her misfortune 
during the last decade of her life to see the fruits of her tireless 
diplomacy, of her valorous wardenship, fall into the clutch of 
Cesare Borgia and his beastly mercenaries. She was taken, 
fighting and undaunted, and sent a prisoner to Rome, whence she 
only removed, after a cruel captivity, to Florence to die. 

In this her history, the red-dripping pageant of her times is 
made to pass before us “as in a glass darkly.” The splendid 
melancholy of all that period is, in its suggestion, like a hoar-frost 
glittering over a rotting battlefield. We cannot stop to meditate 
over some divine painting on a wall, but the muffled rip of a knife, 
the screak of a rack, sounds up through the floor under our feet. 
Lust of every sort was held to justify itself as the passionate religion 
of beauty. This it might even proclaim in the zesthetic contempla- 
tion of wounds and torture. To the physicians of State poison was 
the one prophylactic—the sure panacea ; and the lands were full 
of moaning. Compare this description of a banquet with that 
which follows of the “ Taxes of Forli” :— 

“There were twenty-two courses, besides the sweets, and 
between every five courses a child recited verses from a triumphal 
car that was led in by several persons, while others represented 
classical subjects, such as the adventures of Medusa, Hercules, and 
Theseus ; dancers performed a ballet, a ‘ Moresca’ and a Floren- 
tine dance ; and six children, dressed as hunters, brought Catherine 
a quantity of cooked animals, ‘all served in their natural forms.’ ” 

“He raised the tax on flour from six to ten guattrini per 
hundredweight, at Imola, and, what was worse, he mulcted each 
citizen of twenty do/ognini for the maintenance of four hundred 
horse, whereas he only kept a hundred, so that the Imolese were 
fain to perceive that by means of this deception their lord extorted 
from them about 1,000 ducats. He coveted some mills that 
belonged to one Astorgio Bonmercati, forced him to sell them to 
him for a nominal price, and committed other acts of violence by 
means of decrees, threats, confiscations, and condemnations.” 

Thus was the proletariat forced to subscribe to the display that 
was designed to overawe it. It was always a case of the cuckoo 
in the nest. 

Mr. Sylvester is particularly successful, despite his modest 
disclaimer, in rendering the archaisms of the original quotations. 
He should not, however, make Cobelli—the very van-courier of 
our modern army of “interviewers ”—insist that “This is really a 
hoax /ike the Ordelaffi used to treat us to!” In another place, 
‘*placated,” for “ pacified,’ is really terrible. 

The book is sumptuously produced, and enriched with many 
excellent illustrations. The reproduction of the portrait of the girl 
Catherine, from the original by Palmeggiani in the Forli Gallery, 
is in itself a recommendation to purchase. There are a few 
obvious misprints—for example, “from” for “of,” on p. 83, and 
“incrusted” for “inserted” on p. 159. 


ETON AND RUGBY 


“Annals of Eton College.” By Wasey Sterry, M.A. London : 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


ETON is not what it was. There is not much apparent affinity 
between the College, originally intended under its charter, from 
Henry VI. of pious memory, to consist of 


item a provost, 

item ten priests, 

item four clerks, 

item six chorister boys, 

item twenty-five poor and indigent scholars, 
item - twenty-five poor and infirm men, 


and the stately pile, with its thousand or more inmates, destined 
four centuries later to adorn the playing fields whereon the battles 
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of England are won. Twenty-five poor and indigent scholars 
might still possibly bé found to say “‘ Here, to the muster roll” 
towards the end of a summer term ; but it is questionable whether 
any of their preceptors could truthfully answer to the description 
of “poor and infirm men.” Poverty is not quite the salient cha- 
racteristic of a public-school house-master—even at Eton. We 
have changed all that, amongst other things, since the days when 
the school accounts showed such entries as “strawe for the 
children beddes,” or even since “ the children ” themselves ushered 
in the first day of Lent by robbing pigs of their tails in the streets 
of Eton town. 

The twenty-five men, poor and infirm, aforesaid were enjoined, 
under the hand and seal of their royal benefactor, to pray for the 
souls of himself, of his royal father, of his royal mother, of his 
ancestors, and of all the faithful departed. Had but the effect of 
their supplications been proleptic instead of retroactive, what a 
difference might have been wrought in the fortunes of Eton! Who 
shall say that the ravishing hand of Henry VIII. might not in that 
case have been stayed ere he robbed the school of no less an in- 
heritance than “64 acres on the south of what is now Piccadilly and 
94 acres on the north, besides 18 acres at Knightsbridge and a few 
more in Chelsea and Fulham”? The unearned increment—to say 
nothing of the ground-rents—pertaining to 158 acres within ’bus- 
hail of Piccadilly, and the 18 at Knightsbridge, over a period of 
four hundred years might have paid off the National Debt. But 
as itis Eton has good gifts—remarkably good gifts—left in the 
shape of endowments, and one is tempted to ask why, in the year 
of grace 1898, it should cost a small fortune to educate a boy atan 
institution which in 1440 was founded as a charity school; the 
more so since its income must have increased in the ratio of about 
a thousand to one? This is a matter upon which the author— 
wise, perhaps, in his generation—does not dilate ; albeit last year’s 
balance-sheet, showing the revenue derived from “tithes, rents, 
advowsons, manors, and manorial rights in differents parts of the 
kingdom,” would have formed an interesting appendix to the 
work, 

Many of our readers have doubtless travelled the course taken 
by Mr. Sterry before; but never, we fancy, in better company. 
We are led with never-flagging interest through all the varying 
scenes of the School's life ; its troubles and its joys, its traditions, 
secessions, customs, pastimes, and prejudices (not the least 
remarkable of which is the Etonian’s unconquerable aversion to 
the under-cut of a shoulder of mutton) from the date of its founda- 
tion to within the memory of the youngest boy. Would that space 
allowed of reproduction here of some of the anecdotes about, or 
quotations from, interesting personages, of which, as might be 
expected, there is full measure, seeing that the Honour-roll of 
Eton comprises a large percentage of Britain’s brightest and best. 
How many an Etonian of to-day must pine for the days of guidam 
Tom Rogers, “who was never whipped so much in his life as he 
was one morning for not smoaking”! But that was in a plague 
year—1662—when “all children smoaked.” The illustrations are 
good ; but the index should be improved. 


“A History of Rugby School.” By W. H. D. Rouse, M.A. 
London: Duckworth. 5s. 


No less interesting than the “ Annals of Eton” is Mr. Rouse’s 
“ History of Rugby School.” Those who read the one will natu- 
rally feel inclined to read the other, and they will not be dis- 
appointed, however great may be their astonishment at the meagre 
mention of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” To Arnold, of course, 
is due the credit of the Great Reformation at a time when the 
public schools of England were declared to be “ hotbeds of vice 
and cruelty,” and Rugby was probably not the least offender ; but 
“Tom Brown” spread its fame and endeared it to the hearts of 
thousands of Englishmen who are quite prepared to send their 
sons there on the offchance of seeing them turn out even as 
he did. 

Arnold’s aim was a high one, and nobly he fought for it. 
What he looked for, we are told, was, “first, religious and moral 
principle ; secondly, gentlemanly conduct ; thirdly, intellectual 
ability.” And Arnold was right in his standard, for the public- 
school system of England—Rugby being perhaps as good an 
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example of it as we possess—is something like the British Consti. 
tution. No one would undertake to explain—especially to a 
foreigner—exactly what it is or what it does, but on the whole jt 
works well. Finis coronat opus, and that, after all, is what practical} 
John Bull is mostly concerned with. He recks not greatly of the 
cost, and an extra fifty or a hundred a year—if he have them to 
spend—count for little so long as “ young hopeful” turns out to be 
a “gentleman,” capable of making his way in the world as his 
father did before him. As to the “system,” he troubles not at all, 
He should, but he does not. 

The foundation of Rugby, like that of others amongst our 
public schools, was due to private munificence. Had we not been 
“a nation of shopkeepers,” many of them might never have seen 
the light of day ; but—thanks to the tendency of endowments to 
increase—it matters little as regards ultimate effect whether the 
original founder sat on a throne or a sugar sack, whether he dis- 
pensed regal justice or Sultana raisins. Given only a sufficient 
settlement of landed property sufficiently long ago, and in either 
case the result is the same—a vast educational institution, wielding 
practically despotic power within its walls, and responsible in great 
measure for the making of England. 

Mr. Rouse is sensible of the importance of his theme, and, on 
the whole, has treated it well. He dedicates his book to the shades 
of Henry Holyoake, Thomas James, and Thomas Arnold, thir- 
teenth, nineteenth, and twenty-second masters respectively. Ifhe 
has sent a copy to the library on board the “ Houseboat on the 
Styx,” we can understand these worthies taking a profound interest 
in its perusal. 


THE BADGER 


“The Badger: a Monograph.” By Alfred E. Pease, M.P. 
London: Lawrence & Bullen. 35. 6d. net. 


Mr. PEASE has written a most interesting and charming book 
about the brock, and if we confine our attention to certain minor 
or controverted points, it is simply from lack of space and out of 
no want of apprecation for the proofs of familiar observation 
afforded by this study. He begins by taking a somewhat exag- 
gerated view of the animal’s scarcity. He says “it is extinct in 
Durham and practically so in Northumberland.” Mr. George 
Grey, who till two years ago was Master of the Glendale. Hounds, 
informed the present writer that during his last season, though he 
saved a number, several got chopped in cover by the pack. Our 
information, again, is that on the Kyloe Craggs and in the Howick 
Woods, a district to which he alludes as a forsaken haunt, 
the badger is as numerous as ever he was. He certainly 
is so on some of the neighbouring estates. Nor is it exact 
to say he is only “occasionally” found in Kent. There are 
badgers to be got any time on the hills round Farningham. In 
Scotland he is not so “rare” as is made out, at any rate ip 
Berwickshire and Roxburghshire. Local inquiry would probably 
show that in other districts it is the same. The badger is a shy 
nocturnal creature whose presence is, as a rule, known only to a 
few. In badger-baiting, again, the box figured was an instrument 
of public-house roughs, and Mr. Pease does not notice that to 
test the dog’s pluck and stamina effectively it was usual to grease 
or soap the sides. The terrier who “could draw the badger” 
from such a retreat had well earned his victory. But the con- 
noisseurs had no box at all. They placed the badger under @ 
loose stack of faggots, and the dog had only his snout to go at, 
which considerably increased the difficulties. Moreover, it was 
reckoned essential that the two opponents should be of equal 
weight, so that the betting was generally against the dog. No 
doubt methods vastly more brutal prevailed in pit villages and 
suburban beershops. At one place near London a publican, famous 
in his day, used to charge one shilling for each assault on his 
badger, which was kept chained. But these worrying matches were 
disclaimed by the fancy. Lastly, we are not quite satisfied with 
his contribution to the argument that was carried on some few 
months ago, when it was stated by a number of correspondents that 
the badger had given birth to young after periods of confinement 
varying from nine to eighteen months. As Mr. Pease has not himself 
been successful in breeding them, it is obvious that when he gives 
the period of gestation as eight or nine weeks he is not speaking 
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from definitely ascertained facts. As he correctly says, the female 
has the power—known to be possessed also by the roe-deer—of 

tponing the operation of parturition for a considerable time ; but 
it is incredible that she can do so for eight or nine times the regular 

iod of gestation. It is singular that among naturalists a matter 
apparently so simple should still remain in doubt. These points 
occupy but small space in a book full of delightful reading, and our 
only regret is that we cannot here go so fully into the subject as 
to show how invaluable is the treatment extended to it by Mr. 


Pease. 
MRS. ATHERTON’S AMERICANS 

“The Californians.” By Gertrude Atherton. London: John 

Lane. 65. 
Awupst the bustling irrelevancies of the novel of action and with 
the boom of faked pathos and timid heroics still loud in our ears, 
it is a pleasure to encounter a work which, like Mrs. Atherton’s, is 
at least honest in intention. “The Californians” is secondarily a 
novel of manners in California during the Eighties. Primarily it 
isa character-study of an Hispano-American girl of good lineage 
and indomitable pride. There is no plot—simply a connected 
narrative—and so, although it is not unfailingly convincing, no 
injury is done, through lack of mechanical skill, to the main idea 
of the work. Born of an American mother when that lady was 
past her prime, Magdaléna Yorba was neither beautiful nor clever, 
nor was she of the fascinating type that “sets the teeth on edge 
and makes a beauty look like a daub or a statue.” But she had a 
strong, deep individuality, unvitiated by egoism, a profound and 
pathetic need of self-expression, a passion that touched devilry, a 
courage which her shyness and natural reticence only threw into 
relief, and a love upon whose altar she would have sacrificed 
Heaven itself. Three great misfortunes happen to her in her 
life—the loss of her religion, the defection of her lover, and the 
demonstration to herself of her inability to write a work of genius. 
Mrs. Atherton shows us the corrupt, but compassionate and 
chivalrous Colonel Belmont communicating a higher ethic 
to the girl whose faith has gone out like a lamp; 
and this San Franciscan, devoted to a beautiful daughter, 
Helena, is, in his innate regard for unsullied purity, a strik- 
ing character. Later on Mrs. Atherton shows us the polished 
and weary man of the world, perfected by his very sins in savoir 
Jaireand the power to charm, winning, of honourable intention, 
the heart of the lonely Magdaléna, whose one friend has been the 
beautiful Helena. And then, in spite of the alleged magic of an 
historic dagger worn in the hair, ’Léna sees the spell of mere 
beauty and efflorescence lure her mature lover from her, and she 
performs an act of renunciation which enrages her father beyond 
the bounds of decency. Fortunately for the lovers of cheerful 
fiction, the beautiful Helena lacks the magnanimity required to 
accept a lover with an impure past, and, after she has extorted 
its details from him, she throws him over. The end is obvious. 

The naturalness of some of the things in the book may be 
questioned. Could even emotion force a lady to say to a man at 
afriend’s dinner-party, “Oh, bother, I hate lying! T’ll tell you 
plainly and have done with it—I should be in love with you by 
this time if it were not for ’Léna”? Excess of intellectual musing 
cumbers some of the pages, Even where the thought is important 
we cannot commend this style of writing :—“ Her shoulders sank 
before the spine had risen to its perpendicular. What did it 
matter? Again she experienced that disintegration of will which 
once had left her at the mercy of that instinct for destruction 
which is one of the essential particles of the ego.” It is the novels 
of Mr. Henry James that convince ’Léna of the futility of her 
literary ambition ; but, considering the nature of her entourage 
and the kind of work which she was trying to do, we marvel at 
the extent of that writer’s influence over her. The lurid glimpses 
of the San Franciscan demi-monde are, perhaps, more appropriate 
to the novel as a picture of Californian life than as a biography 
of Magdaléna. ’Léna’s Spanish father is a remarkable portrait. 
His racial brutality, his exaggerated Americanism, his imbecile 
dread of losing his money and consequent dependence on his 
Partner's brains, his ludicrous gallantry and eventual madness 
when it becomes necessary to rely on his own ability, give him 
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subsistence in the imagination long after the book is closed. The 
writing of the book is free from commonplace, and sometimes 
brilliant. What could be better than this sketch at a ball ?— 
“The older women sat against the wall, a dado of fat and 
diamonds.” 


“WHEN DOCTORS DIFFER— - 
I.—‘‘ Childish Mysticism”’ 


“ Aylwin.” By Theodore Watts-Dunton. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s. 


IN limited space it is impossible to do justice to the futilities and 
imbecilities of Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s novel “ Aylwin.” Alt 
men know, for the fact has been widely advertised, that the novel 
has been in existence, if not in type, for quite fifteen years, and 
fifteen years ago is, in modern literary art, before the Deluge. 
Fifteen years ago Robert Louis Stevenson was still an unrecognised 
force ; fifteen years ago the three-volume novel flourished as 
thickly as trefoil in the grass; and fifteen years ago Mr. Watts- 
Dunton was still the hanger-on of an expiring literary and artistic 
coterie, the most notable member of which was just dead. It is 
probable that Mr. Watts-Dunton had conceived “ Aylwin” several} 
years earlier ; and, in that case, it is not surprising that it should 
appear (not to put too fine a point upon it) very old-fashioned. 
Add that Mr. Watts-Dunton lived a tolerably secluded life, little 
in touch with the actual world, and you are prepared for what 
you find—a very Rip Van Winkle among novels. Had Mr. Watts- 
Dunton been a man of genius that would not have mattered. 
He has but approved himself hitherto a tolerably capable amateur 
in letters, and, like all amateurs, he has been affected by a pre- 
vailing mode. The odd thing is that the mode in fiction which 
seems to have taken hold of Mr. Watts-Dunton is that which was 
in vogue when he must have been a very young man; when Lord 
Lytton’s romances were admired and Borrow’s “ Lavengro” was 
in everybody’s hands. Speaking at large, the effect of “Aylwin” 
is of Lord Lytton’s worst and Borrow’s doubly and trebly diluted. 
It is as if a passionate vestal, with vivid visions of impossible love 
ever-floating before her burning gaze, had read—not Lytton, nor 
Borrow, but—Family Herald and London Journal imitations of 
them, and had smitten her lean bosom, and exclaimed, “ Behold, 
I also know and feel these things! I also will write—and better 
than these!” Hence “Aylwin.” What more is to be said? 
“ Aylwin,” in absurd and impossible sentiment, in obvious and 
superficial philosophy, in feeble wit, in descriptions of ladies and 
moonlight, and in an utterly childish mysticism, accords most 
completely and entirely with the ideal of the yearning old maid of 
thirty or forty years ago. It has not the remotest claim to be 
considered literature. It is distinguished by neither construction, 
character, nor style; and, had Mr. Watts-Dunton been well 
advised, it would have been kept in the demure obscurity in which 
it has continued for fifteen years. 

Many passages might be quoted in illustration of these un- 
equivocal statements. But let the following suffice. Here is all 
the author can achieve in the way of realising a moonlit scene on 
the shore, when the hero (and narrator) is waiting in palpitation to 
meet the beautiful maiden Winifred Wynne :—“ The moon was 
nearly at the full, and exceedingly bright. The tide was down. 
The scene was magical ; I could not leave it.” That is all. And 
here is another description, this time of a person, which raises 
violently the question of taste ; “‘ This man was smoking cigarettes 
in that kind of furious sucking way which is characteristic of great 
smokers. Much smoking, however, has not dried up his skin to 
the consistence of blotting-paper and the colour of tobacco-ash, as 
it does in some cases, but tobacco-juice which seemed to ooze 
from his face like perspiration, or rather like oil, had made his 
complexion of a yellow-green colour, something like a vegetable 
marrow.” And so forth. How do these passages, and many 
more that might be quoted, justify the plaudits in some quarters of 
a style exquisite, simple, just, and poetic ? 


Il.—‘‘ Triumphant Art”’ 


To begin with, this book has charming personal interests. 
George Borrow and Dante Rossetti, the latter more especially, are 
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part of English literary tradition ; and the world of Borrow and 
the spirit of Rossetti are interwoven with “Aylwin.” Without 
pretence or ostensible purpose “ Aylwin” is a memorial of a noble 
friendship, while at the same time the memorialist abates no 
jot of his own originality. The salient impression on the reader is 
that he is looking full into deep reaches of life and spirituality rather 
than temporary pursuits and mundane ambitions. In this regard, 
in its freedom from littleness, its breadth of life, its exaltation of 
mood, its sense of serene issues that do not pass with the changing 
fashions of a generation, the book is almost epic. 

But “Aylwin” has yet other sides. It is a vital and seizing 
story. The girl-heroine is a beautiful presentment, and the struggle 
with destiny when, believing in the efficacy of a mystic’s curse, she 
loses her reason, and flies from poignantly idyllic life to harrowing 
life, her stricken lover in her wake, is nearly Greek in its intensity 
and pathos. The long, long quest through the mountain magic of 
Wales, the wandering spheres of Romany-land, and the art- 
reaches of London could only be made real and convincing by 
triumphant art. A less expert pioneer would enlarge his effects in 
details that would dissipate their magic ; Mr. Watts-Dunton knows 
that one inspired touch is worth many uninspired chapters, as 
Shakespeare knew that “ She should have died hereafter,” or 


“ Death came on her like an untimely frost, 
Upon the fairest flower of all the field,” 


or “ Child Rowland to the dark tower came,” is worth an afternoon 
of emphasis, a night of mystical elaboration. 

Incidentally, the Celtic and Romany types of character reveal 
their essence. Here, too, the author preserves the artistic unities. 
Delightful as one realises those characters to be, full-blooded per- 
sonalities though they are, it is still their spirit, and through it the 
larger spirit of their race, that shines clearest. Their story is all 
realistic, and yet it leaves the flavour of a fairy tale of Regenera- 
tion. At first sight one is inclined to speak of their beautiful kin- 
ship with Nature ; but the truth is that Nature and they together 
are seen with spiritual eyes ; that they and Nature are different but 
kindred embodiments of the underlying, all-extending, universal 
soul; that Henry’s love, and Winnie’s rapture, and Snowdon’s 
magic, and Sinfi’s crwth, and the little song of y Wydffa, and the 
glorious mountain dawn are but drops and notes in a melodic 
mystic ocean, of which the farthest stars and the deepest loves are 
kindred and inevitable parts—parts of a whole, of whose min- 
strelsy we hardly know the elements, yet are cognisant that 
our highest joy is to feel in radiant moments that we, 
too, are part of the harmony. In idyll, despair, or tragedy, the 
beauty of “Aylwin” is that always the song of the divine in 
humanity is still beneath it. Everything merges into one con- 
sistent, artistically suggested, spiritual conception of life ; love 
tried, tortured, finally rewarded is the supreme force utilised to 
drive home the intolerable negation and atrophy of materialism ; 
in Henry’s gnostic father, in the scientific Henry himself, the 
Romany Sinfi, Winnie whose nature is a song, Wilderspin who 
believes that his model is a heavenly visitant with an immaterial 
body, D’Arcy who stands for Rossetti, the end is the same; and 
the striking trait is the felicity with which so many dissimilar 
personalities, while playing the drama of divergent actuality to the 
full, yet realise and illustrate, without apparent manipulation by the 
author, the one abiding spiritual unity. 

In execution, “ Aylwin” is far above the accomplished English 
novel-work of latter years; as a conception of life it surely 
transcends all. The “schools” we have known : the realistic, the 
romantic, the quasi-historical, the local, seem but parts of a whole 
when their motives are measured with the idea that permeates this 
novel. They take drear or gallant roads through limited lands ; it 
rises like a stately hill from which a world is clearer, above and 
beyond whose limits there are visions, Voices, and the verities. 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 





A large number of Bedrooms from 6s. per day, including light 
and attendance. 


A. JUDAH, Manager, 
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THREE AUTHORS AND A CHILD 


“The Phantom Army.” By Max Pemberton. London : 
Pearson. 6s. ; 
“The Adventures of Captain Kettle.” By Cutcliffe Hyne. Londog. 
Pearson. 6s. ; 
“Across the World for a Wife.” By Guy Boothby. London. 
Ward, Lock. 5s. : 


“Why are they always mootenying and killing one another 
dad?” asked a boy of six, who had gone thoughtfully through the 
pictures of “ The Adventures of Captain Kettle,” and the reviewer 
answered, with a sigh, “ Because the public like it, sonny-wee” 
And the child was significantly silent. 

In truth, there is no other excuse for the existence of the 
three books before us. They are bad—simply bad. They falsi 
all the values of life, they are written mechanically, and the taste 
of a child nurtured on readings from “ Bevis” and “Woog 
Magic,” those wonderful child books by Richard Jefferies, refuses 
to be perverted by the burlesques of modern life offered him 
Messrs. Max Pemberton, Guy Boothby, and Cutcliffe Hyne, 
to be just to these authors, we must say that each of them shows 
a different order of badness in his talent, and consequently that 
the hope of reformation for the three lies in different directions, 

Let us take Mr. Hyne’s case first. ‘If you answer me 
back,” said Kettle, ‘ I’ll shoot you dead.’” “ Knives did the greater 
part of the work.” “By James!’ he cried, ‘this is Piracy!’ 
such natural sentences as these give the note of “ Captain Kettle? 
And the note—the note of garotte, brigandage, scuttling steamers, 
kidnapping, and incessant body-battering, from fisticuffs up to 
murder—is hammered on, till, as the Americans say, “it makes 
me tired.” Yet, in spite of its parody of a seaman’s life, “ Captain 
Kettle,” the reader may be surprised to hear, is several points 
nearer being a work of art than are Mr. Max Pemberton’s and Mr, 
Guy Boothby’s romances. True, the three books are all false to 
life ; in each case the author has piled the impossible on to the 
improbable, till the possible appears remote and lovely; 
true, Mr. Hyne turns on the limelight in as shameless a way as 
his brother novelists, but Ae has something to turn it on to. 
His figures are alive; they remind us of real men and women 
playing at melodrama, whereas Mr. Max Pemberton’s figures 
were alive—in Ouida’s pages, and Mr, Guy Boothby’s figures are 
to be seen in wax in the clothiers’ windows in the Tottenham 
Court Road :— 


Mr. MAX PEMBERTON 


se... tothe great square at 
Torla, the theatre of death and 
of terror... . And that other 
at his side—that fair-haired 
gigantic Englishman, with a 
face almost effeminate in its 
delicate Grecian features, with 
an arm that wielded the best 
sword in all Spain that night— 
surely God had sent him to the 
salvation of the cause! How 
superbly he sat the great black 
horse which reared back from 
the gleaming bayonets! What 
a thing it was to see those 
others go down before him, to 
hear the strange tongue, and 
the wild words it spoke! They 
called him El Demonio—the 
demon. They thanked all the 
saints that they were not with- 
in the circle of that terrible 
blade,” &c. 


Mr. Guy Bootsy 


“*T am indeed glad to seeyou, 
Mr. Brudenell,’ she said, with 
that charming air of cordiality 
that added to the grace of all 
her utterances. 

“*Your telegram this mom- 
ing gave me sincere pleasure, | 
can assure you. I have not 
been out yet, but they tell me 
it is a very cold day. 1am 
afraid you have had a long and 
cheerless journey and must be 
tired. May I offer you some 
refreshment before lunch?’ 

“T politely declined her hos 
pitable offer."—P. 64. 

“« Mildred,’ I said again, but 
this time I scarcely recogn! 
my own voice, ‘Can you not 
see that I love you with ny 
whole heart and soul? It 1s m0 
idle passion, but a love that 
last my whole life”” &c.—P. 23% 


“ But hang it all,” Mr. Pemberton’s readers may break in, “¥¢ 


don’t want art, or truth to life, and all that! 


What we want 1s 4 


rattling good story of adventure, you know, with plenty of sens 
tion and dramatic situations, something that will keep us awa® 
We like ‘Phantom Armies’ and ‘ Round the World for Wives4 
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and besides, doesn’t the Press say these authors ‘are in the very 
front rank of emotional writers, and thrilling incidents crop up on 


every page’ ?” But at this point the child who had had “ Bevis ” 
read to him turned round and asked, “ Dad, what 7s the Public ?” 

«The Public, my dear boy,” said the reviewer, brightening up, 
«js a weariful—no, I meana miscellaneous collection of gregarious 

ple”—and the child subsided. 

Yes, the Public likes its novels of adventure, its Max Pem- 
bertons, and its Dumas. But why is Dumas good art (not great 
art, but good art) and Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne a long way behind good 
art, and Mr. Max Pemberton shocking bad art, and Mr. Guy 
Boothby no art at all? Weill say why. It is because Dumas 
in developing his “ dramatic situations” or “episodes of adven- 
ture” reveals the /i/e in his people and scenes by means of words, 
gestures, looks, actions, that are significant of something not 
external to that life. Take the duel, for example, between the 
Cardinals Guards and the Three Musketeers and d’Artagnan. 
Athos, wounded and fighting left-handed, will not ask d’Artagnan 
to come to his help ; he is too proud, but he zmplores him with his 
ges. But Mr, Max Pemberton can only pile on the external 
touches ; there is no life wz/hin. ‘“ How superbly he sat the great 
black horse which reared back,” &c. &c., leaves us perfectly cold, 
for we expect him to sit the great black horse, superbly or not ; 
whereas in Dumas, when Miladi jumps out of the executioner’s 
boat and runs up the bank nimbly, we hold our breath with excite- 
ment. We think she ts going to escape. Mr. Guy Boothby’s 
characters a/ways do the expected thing, and that shows that the 
spectator is doing their life for them out of his own accumulated 
sensations in life, whereas when the true artist’s imagination is at 
work the reader feels at once that the individual character’s 
sensations supplement and transcend his own. 

We have singled Mr. Hyne out for what we may modestly call 
“a little praise” in this moderate article. He overdoes all his 
situations, spoils most of his good points, and invokes coincidence 
and accident to work out his plots for him ; but, nevertheless, his 
scenes have “ go,” vivacity, humour, and variety. He is the only 
author of the three that uses language freshly and forcibly, and so 
he can describe and make people, incidents, and conversations 
seem realto us. If he learns to rely less on scenes of assault and 
battery and the limelight for his effects, he may do goodish work 
in the future, for his stories have vitality in them. 


RECENT FICTION 


“The Intervention of the Duke, and A Wise Impersonality.” By 
L. Allen Harker. London: Bowden. 2s. 


Mrs. HARKER has written a charming book. There is an im- 
Pression of breezy freshness about some of the people in these 
pages, reminiscent in parts of characters in Mr. Barrie’s “ Little 
Minister.” We follow with loving interest the course of the true 
love of Mary and the Minister to the end—or rather to the point 
where an account of it ceases—as we presume it has no ending. 
The question of course arises: Was it love at all? One doubts 

a strong perfect affection, such as these two felt for each 
other, would allow itself to be ruthlessly torn up by the roots. 

€ mere intervention of the Duke would seem hardly a 
Sufficient reason for throwing away what is, after all, the best 
and most important thing in the whole world. Besides, the Duke 
himself is not convincing. Wiggins is the most delightful child we 
have met in fiction for many a long day. The definition of Paganism, 
attributed by him to his mother, is frankly delicious. “It means 
that you love the sun, and the sea, and bare feet, and meringues, 
and music-halls and things.” The story—whatever its shortcom- 
ingsin the matter of likelihood, is one of the sweetest, and the 
hour spent in reading it a profitable and happy one. “A Wise 
Impersonality ” is not so good. Thecharacters do not “live,” and 
One’s interest in them is apathetic. We felt that we had never 
even been introduced to David, though the author may take this 
48 a subtle compliment —considering the part. poor David played. 

for Dicky, in spite of his many charms, we share Peggy’s 
entire lack of interest in him. Peggy herself is altogether super- 
fluous, and the account of her sojourn in town, though cleverly 
wntten, is a disturbing break in the continuity of this slight but 
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interesting story. Marceline gives the impression of slyness, 
though we know her to be innocent of it. She is not, even for a 
woman, commonly consistent, yet for all that the book will, in all 
probability, be widely read and liked. 


“Courtship and Chemicals.” By Emily Cox. London: Ward, 
Lock. 35. 6d. 


Courtshipis much more generally interesting than chemicals, and 
Miss Cox has showed discrimination in keeping the latter half of her 
title strictly to the title-page. Chemical laboratories are, it is true, 
made the scenes of some of the incidents of the story, but it deals 
mainly with the vacation doings of two young women of Newnham, 
one of whom is quite delightful in an erratic juvenile way, while 
the other is humourless and altogether admirable. For these two 
are provided a young squire and a doctor with an invalid wife. 
The reader of course has no doubts as to how they will ultimately 
pair off, but the Squire is not so discerning, and proposes to the 
wrong girl first because she takes an interest in the plans for some 
new houses for his tenants. The author has studied the intricacies 
of the feminine mind, and in the delineation of the Doctor’s wife, 
whose hysterical jealousy has ruined her husband’s career, gives 
us a masterly study in morbid psychology. There is plenty of 
incident and the dialogue is clever, although in the early part of 
the book it betrays the inexperienced writer by a certain over- 
carefulness of expression. 


“Capriccios.” By the Duchess of Leeds. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s. 


The public may feel grateful to the kind heart, good taste, and 
skilful hand which have gone to the making of this volume. 
Seldom do we come across such a genuinely refreshing book. We 
have been reminded of Theodore Stiirm, of his “ Immensee” and 
the other little volumes so dear to the German people. For here 
also, hand in hand with healthy wisdom, will be found an idyllic 
charm of the most exquisite kind. The heart reigns ; yet there is 
no bathos, nothing that jars, nothing to pall. Whether we listen 
to the child-minstrel singing his “‘ autumn songs,” or watch Hermas 
scour the hill-tops, that he may excel in the race; whether we 
peep over Moriséd’s shoulder, as, seated in the Louvre, she tries 
her ’prentice hand on La Gioconda, or watch Miss Anne in her 
Irish cottage, the mind is pleased, we have a sense of wholesome 
satisfaction. A woman’s work, its cultured gentleness will com- 
mend it to all women. The real poetry in many of the studies— 
for the book contains eight tales—will make it welcome to every 
man who loves a pure book, a genial book, a grave, kind book. 
For within their range there is a pleasant variety in these 
“ Capriccios.” “The Soul of Daphne” is as dramatic a sketch as 
one need wish; in “Serenata” the author, if we mistake not, 
touches a new field. But perhaps it is in “The Bird Charmer,” 
in the striking portrait of Matthias with his violins and feathered 
subjects, that the peculiar gifts of the writer, her turn of thought 
and rare simplicity of style, are seen to best advantage. As we 
observed, we have read this book throughout with keen delight. 
The author is to be congratulated on such a premier pas. We 
want more tales like these. The publishers have also done their 
part, and it is a tasteful volume. 


“ The Thought-Rope.” By Christabel Coleridge. London: Hurst 
-  & Blackett. Is. 


The title is clumsy, the opening chapters are inauspicious, 
but withal the unassuming tale has features which make it worthy 
of notice. The first is its classic simplicity of style. The second 
that it concerns itself with one of the mysteries—telepathy. Per- 
haps, for the first time in fiction, the crime on which the story 
hangs is discovered by means of the second sight, or thought- 
rope, as the author calls it, common to three of the principal 
characters. Some day this unfathomed force will bear the strain 
of a great novel. 





UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Our 
KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., will be ready shortly. 
Black's ** Atlas,”’ 1898, published at £3 3s., price 30s., carriage paid. 
We want Kipling’s ‘* Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


AMONG the books of this week, “A Gun-Room Ditty Box” is 
sure of a hearty welcome. Its author, Mr. G. S. Bowles, spent 
some years in the navy, and is evidently a sincere admirer of 
Mr. Kipling. He has been fortunate in securing an introduction 
from Lord Charles Beresford. The book is the most actual book 
dealing with the sailor-life of to-day that we have come across. 
In particular, we welcome it as a promise of larger work to come. 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. are the publishers. 


“ Among My Books,” the selection just issued from the Causeries 
in Literature, is a further reminder of the fact that nowadays we 
have several accomplished bookmen and comparatively few critics. 
Mr. Traill’s friends are at home with classics ; they can give, with 
more or less individuality, the substance of what we may call 
educated opinion on a standard work, masterpiece, or literary 
current of the past. On present-day promise, confusions, trends, 
and ideals, the great majority of them seem to possess few 
capacities that make for helpfulness. And that is because, as we 
have said, they are bookmen, but not critics. 


Cynics will say that Mr. Buchanan has been caught napping. 
That is to say, the Buchanan whose hand and pen are against 
things in general. In his new book, “ Father Anthony,” he brings 
understanding and sympathy to bear on the diverse humanity of 
remote Connaught. However, the attitude and the result are only 
what may be expected by readers of Mr. Buchanan’s successful 
Irish verse, “ O’Connor’s Wake” for example. 


Many people have written in terms of sheer laudation of the 
characterisation of the Irish-American heroine in Mr, Harold Fre- 
deric’s “ Illumination.” Others, who know more of Irish-America, 
see certain defects in the artistry. Those interested in the ques- 
tion would find quite unexpected sidelights on Irish-American 
circumstances (in a New England State) in an all but unknown 
novel, “The Aliens,” by Henry Keenan, published some years ago 
by the Ward & Downey firm. The book is scarcely ever mentioned 
—even by those who presumably have mastered Irish literature— 
and yet as a presentation of the spirit and the ordeals of the earlier 


emigrants, to say nothing of its graphic American sides, the volume 
stands alone. 


“ Vowing he would ne’er consent, consented,” Mr. John Morley 
has yielded to the pressure of Mr. Gladstone’s family, and has 
undertaken the biography of that statesman. Sir Wemyss Reid 
makes this interesting announcement in his Diary in the Speaker. 
Mr. Morley is under no misconceptions as to the gigantic nature 
of the task he has undertaken, and himself calculates that it will 
mean at least three years of close application in the preparation of 
material before he can put his pen to paper in the actual writing of 
the Life. What effect the sacrifice will have upon his political 
career remains to be seen. It would be a great gain to literature 
should the biographer of Cobden quit what must often be the un- 
congenial and stifling atmosphere of St. Stephen’s. 


Had R. L. Stevenson a message? And if so, was it pessimistic ? 
The questions were gravely propounded and as gravely. discussed 
at the annual Conference of the United Presbyterian Church Guild 
held in Dundee the other day. The subject which was nominally 
before the Conference was “The Message of the Bible and the 
Message of Literature” ; but somehow the discussion drifted into 
a talk about Stevenson—a striking tribute certainly to his power, 
although one can fancy that Louis himself would have been amused 
rather than otherwise to find his writings being discussed from a 
sort of Sunday School-class point of view by U. P. moralists, 
clerical and lay. The reverend gentleman who introduced the 
subject confessed that, “from a message point of view,” Stevenson 
was a puzzle tohim. After expressing regret that he “piled up 
the agony, giving his readers to sup more than their fill of blood,” 
this clerical critic went on to say that “ either his message was no 
message at all, or it was a sad one. Unfortunately Robert Louis 
Stevenson was pessimistic.” And so on. Some speakers agreed 
with the reverend gentleman ; others differed from him. One 


remarked, defending Stevenson, that it was not the duty of litera. 
ture to make vice always go to the wall. But underlying the whole 
there was evident the longing to discover some “message,” The 
“novel with a purpose” is dear to a certain cass of mind; and the 
writer who has no “ message,” be he a Scott or a Stevenson, 


5 or 
whoever else, is anathema, or, at the least, “ unprofitable,” 


An unpleasant incident which marked the Stevenson “mes. 
sage” debate in the United Presbyterian Conference was an 
attack—such it really was—by Mr. Thomas Shaw, Q.C., M.P., ex- 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, upon his professional brethren, 
The class of men found in professional circles in Edinburgh was, 
he declared, a class in which scepticism was of the most dangerous 
order, because it was generally deft enough to conceal itself. [ft 
was a class which demanded explanation for everything, which 
would not be satisfied with the unseen and the eternal, for the 
simplest of old-fashioned reasons—that it never had much to do 
with them so far as it was aware, and did not bother itself about 
the future. That class of man, said Mr. Shaw, required to be 
taken down and put upon his level. Robert Louis Stevenson had 
done that, and he had done it in one or two lines that made that 
type of individual a superior ass :— 


“It’s strange that God should fash to frame 
The yearth and lift sae hie, 
And clean forget to explain the same 
To a gentleman like me.” 


Mr. Shaw, in effect however, characterised his professional 
brethren as sceptics who hypocritically concealed their scepticism, 
This was hardly professional, it has been suggested, in a member 
of the Scottish Bar, and hardly charitable in a professing Christian 
addressing a religious gathering. 


An action of some interest has been under hearing in the 
Sheriff Court at Stirling. Mr. Aineas Mackay, bookseller and 
publisher, sued Mr. J. S. Fleming, the author of a work on 
“ The Old Ludgings of Stirling,” for £6 1os., the value of a number 
of blocks used in illustrating the book. Under the contract 
between the parties, Mr. Mackay had agreed to pay the entire 
cost of printing the first edition of 350 copies, and to take the 
profits, if any, the author receiving twenty large-paper copies free. 
The drawings, forty in number, were made by the author, and the 
publisher supplied and paid for the blocks. The venture, it 
appears, was successful, and, according to the author, the publisher 
made a profit of from £50 to £80 upon it. The blocks were after- 
wards sent to the author, in order, it is said, that he might select 
those he wished to be destroyed ; but instead he retained them all 
in his possession. He argues that, as he has the copyright of the 
book, and the blocks bear his initials, the publisher has no right 
to them. The case is a novel one. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Travel and Topography 


“TWENTY Years in the Near East,” by A. Hulme Beaman, 's 
full of interesting matter. The author writes racily and intimately 
of the many familiars who, since 1878, have passed over the Eastern 
stage ; of Constantinople and Cairo, of soldiers, ambassadors, and 
potentates. (Methuen. Pp. 315. 10s. 6d.) 

“ Shropshire,” by Augustus /. C. Hare, whose preface repeats 
Thomas Fuller’s remark of 1662: “ Shropshire is a county im 
which there is an open field for an industrious topographer.” Mr. 
Hare has been industrious, and has illustrated his text with some 
very charming woodcuts. (George Allen. Pp. 340. 75. 6) 

“John Keble’s Parishes: a History of Hursley and Otter- 
bourne,” by Charlotte M. Yonge, an old inhabitant who faithfully 
records the simple annals of her countryside and its churches. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 234. 8s. 64.) 


History and Biography 
“The Life and Letters of Henry Cecil Raikes,” by Henry 
St. John Raikes, will interest all who care to read the memoirs 
a late Postmaster-General. (Macmillan. Pp. 416. 105.) 
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« Memoir of Robert Earl Nugent,” by Claud Nugent, contains 
q deal of interesting matter. Pope, Goldsmith, Chesterfield, 
Pulteney, Newcastle, Horace Walpole, are some of the names that 
occur. (Heinemann. Pp. 352. 16s.) 

«Edward Gibbon Wakefield,” by Dr. R. Garnett, is another 
yolume of the “ Builders of Greater Britain” series. Here the 
colonisation of South Australia and New Zealand is dealt with. 
(Unwin. Pp. 386. 35.) 

Theology 


«St, Thomas of Canterbury: His Death and Miracles,” by 
Edwin A. Abbott, M.A., LL.D, Part I. “gives translations of 
eleven Latin narratives of the Martyrdom.” In Part II. “ the 
Miracles of St. Thomas are described from the books of Benedict 
and William of Canterbury.” There is much comment by the way. 
(A.& C. Black. 2 vols. : pp. 333 and 326." 245.) 

“The Gospel according to Darwin,” by Woods Hutchinson, 
seems to be a spirited attempt to reconcile the material with the 
mysterious. (The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, and 
Kegan Paul, London. Pp. 241. $1 50 cents.) 


Poetry, Essays, and Belvtes Lettres 


“Lamia’s Winter Quarters,” by Alfred Austin, isa medley of 
verse and poetic prose set against an Italian background. ‘The 
Poet Laureate opens with a loyal invocation. (Macmillan. Pp. 
164. 95.) 

“Idyls of Thought,” by /. A. Hom/fray, evidently a Nature- 
poet of uncommon gifts. The book has distinction. (George 
Allen. Pp. 87.) 

“Literary Parables” is the work of T. W. H. Crosland, a 
humorist whose fables should find favour with all book-men. (The 
Unicorn Press. Pp. 61. 25, 64.) 

“The Dawn” (Les Audes), a play by Emile Verhaeren, trans- 
lated from the French by Arthur Symons, the first volume of the 
series of “ Modern Plays” which Messrs. Duckworth have promised 
us. (Duckworth. Pp. 110. 35. 6d. net.) 

“Books on Culture” and “Essays on Nature and Culture,” 
by Hamilton Wright Mabie, a writer and stylist who is a power 
in the States, and whose thoughtful and sincere writings will 
probably find a large audience on this side. (Blackwood. Pp. 279 
and 326. 35. 6d. net per volume.) 

“Ina Village” contains a selection of bucolic and hearty verse 
by John A. Bridges, whose “ Wet Days” received such favourable 
notice. (Elkin Mathews. Pp. 71. 55.) 

“Historic Nuns” contains much interesting information about 
such interesting conventual heroines as Mrs. Aikenhead, Mrs. 
M‘Aulay, and Madame Duchesne. Bessie R. Belloc is the author. 
(Duckworth. Pp. 223. 6s.) 

“The History of Gambling in England,” by John Ashton, is 
certainly exhaustive. The book is full of anecdotes. (Duckworth. 
Pp. 286. 75, 6d.) 

Fiction 


; “The Battle of the Strong,” by Gilbert Parker, begins with :— 

In all the world there is no coast like the coast of Jersey—so 
treacherous, so snarling.” The period is 1781, and the English 
and the French hammer at one another through these romantic 
Pages. (Methuen. Pp. 428. 6s.) 

“Captain Stormalong, the Bushranger,” by John Shaw, storms 
along right merrily, (Routledge. Pp. 304. 6s.) 

_ “Some of Our Neighbours,” by Mary E. Wilkins, is a charm- 
ing little gift-book, with portrait of the author and good illustrations 
to the short stories within, (J. M. Dent. Pp. 131.) 

“A Writer of Books,” by George Paston. Towards the end 
we read :—“ It was a peaceful and not unhappy stage that Cosima 
(a lady-novelist) had now reached in her journey through the 
world.” (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 344. 6s.) 


[Continued on page 412 
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NOW READY. 
THE LOST VOLUME OF SHELLEY. 
ORIGINAL POETRY OF VICTOR AND CAZIRE (Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and Elizabeth Shelley). Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
The volume was originally published in 1810, but immediately recalled upon Shelley 


becoming aware that his sister had inserted as her own a poem by Mr. M. G. Lewis. 
The present reprint is made from the unique copy discovered this year. 


GODFRIDA: a Play. By Joun Davinson. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
net. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
Uniform with “‘ Patience Sparhawk.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CALIFORNIANS. 


‘* The ablest woman writer of fiction now living.”— British Weekly. 
‘* Mrs. Atherton has given us as usual a clever, brilliant, and interesting piece or 
work full of brisk epigrams, vivid turns of speech, and effective local colour.” 


Daily Chronicle. 
THE CALIFORNIANS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J. J. Ber. Illustrated in 


Colours. 4to. 3s. 6d. 


THE DUKE OF LINDEN: a Novel. By Joseru F. Cuartes, 


Author of ‘‘ A Statesman’s Chance.” 3s. 6d. 


WE WOMEN AND OUR AUTHORS. Translated from the 


German of Laura M. Hansson, Author of ‘“‘ Modern Women,” by HERMIONE 
RAMSDEN, 35. 6d. net. 


THE SPORTING ADVENTURES OF MR. POPPLE. By 


. H. JALLAND, the well-known Punch Artist, 10 Coloured Plates, and numerous 
other Illustrations. Oblong 4to. (14 in. by 10 in.), 6s. 
‘* Mr. Popple is a sort of second Mr. Gilpin, and the humours of his adventures are 
illustrated with great ‘ go’ as well as skill." —S?#. Yames's Gazette. 


9 oe 

RED RIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK, containing :— 
I. Red Riding Hood. II. The Forty Thieves. III. Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Each with new wrappers and end-papers ; together with collective titles, end- 
papers, decorative cloth cover, and newly-written Preface. By WALTER CRANE. 
4to. 4s. 6d. Each Part to be had separately at 1s. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS: Pictures and Verses for 


Children. Written and Illustrated by E. RtcHarpson. Demy 12mo. 2s, 6d. 


STORIES TOTO TOLD ME. By Baron Corvo. ts. net. 


“ There is a laugh on every page and a smile in every line.”"—Star. 
A CELIBATE’S WIFE: a Novel. By HerBert FLOWERDEW. 
6s. 


“ One word must be said about the ‘Tom Tits,’ Angela’s twin maiden aunts. The 
two little old ladies might figure in one of Dickens’s books and suffer hardly at all by 
comparison with Charity Pecksniff."—Daily Telegraph. 


REGINA; or, the Sins of the Fathers. By HERMANN 


SUDERMANN. Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL. 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A MARTYR’S BIBLE : a Novel. 


By GeorGe Firtu. 6s. 

UNADDRESSED LETTERS. By Sir Frank SwetrenHay, 
Author of ‘‘ Malay Sketches.” 6s. 

MUTINEERS: a Novel. By A. E. J. Lecce. 6s, 

JOHN BURNET OF BARNS: a Romance. By Joun 


Bucuan, Author of ‘‘ Scholar Gipsies” &c. 6s. 


THE EDGE OF HONESTY: a Novel. By Cartes GiEic, 


Author of ‘‘ When All Men Starve” &c. 6s. 


THE HEART OF MIRANDA. By H. B. Marriorr Watson, 


Author of ‘‘ At the First Corner,” ‘‘ Galloping Dick,” &c. 6s. 


COMEDIES AND ERRORS. By Henry Hartanp. 6s. 
THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL. By Ricuarp Lez 


GALLIENNE. 6s. 


DERELICTS : a Novel. By W. J. Locke. Second Edition. 
6s. 
MODERN INSTANCES. 


‘* The Bishop’s Dilemma.” 3s. 6d. 


THE HEADSWOMAN. By Kennetu Graname, Author of 


‘* The Golden Age.” Square 16mo. ts. net. 


A DELIVERANCE: a Novel. By ALLAN MONKHOUSE, 


Author of ‘‘ Books and Plays.” 3s. €d. 


THE COMING OF LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Story. By 


TuHeEoporE Watts-DuntTon, Author of “‘ Aylwin.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MARCH HARES. By Harotp Freperic. 3s. 6d. 


By Exta D’Arcy, Author of 


(Third Edition. 
MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY: Observations in Philistia. Fep. 
8vo. 38. 6d. net. (Second Edition. 
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“The Unattainable” is written by J/yra Swan, with Aimer 
Cest pleurer for motto. The hevo and heroine do a lot of both. 
(Chapman & Hall. Pp. 286. 6s.) 

“ A Vendetta of the Desert” is by W. C. Scuily, whose back- 
ground is, as before, South Africa. Two brothers and a girl are 
involved, hence the vendetta. (Methuen. Pp. 206. 35. 6d.) 

“The Shark Hunter,” by Captain Charles Young, is a moving 
story that boys will welcome. There are gorillas and “ the direful 
shark.” (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 300. 3s. 6d.) 

“One Way of Love,” by Dollie Radford, is described as “An 
Idyll,” and opens with the morning dip of a young lady resident. 
(We thought that it was only the visitors who bathed at seaside 
places.) A young man arrives and rescues a hat, and then the 
idyll opens. (T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. 189. 35. 6d.) 

“Patterson’s Parish: a Lifetime amongst the Dissenters,” by 
Joseph Parker, D.D., is an entertaining, albeit formless, medley. 
The deacons who starve their minister get it hot. Anybody fond 
of a vigorous personality should invest in Dr. Parker. (Burleigh. 
Pp. 275. 35. 6d.) 

“The Altar of Life,” by AZay Bateman, seems to be a first 
book, and has all the qualities of such written by a clever and 
ambitious girl. India, soldiers, love, and small talk of uneven 
quality. (Duckworth. Pp. 299. 6s.) 

“Czesar and Cleopatra” is described by Ahalil Saadeh, its 
author, as an historical romance. The two individuals named are 
the lovers, and Czsar’s murder and other affairs are dealt with. 
(Edwin Vaughan & Co. Pp. 421. 6s.) 

“Overlooked” seems to be an innocuous story for girls. It 
is by Bessy Hawker. (Gardner, Darton. Pp. 270. 35. 6d.) 

“The Laurel Walk” is another of Mrs. Molesworth’s deservedly 
popular stories. (Isbister. Pp. 383. 6s.) 

“Pirate Gold,” by J. R. Hutchinson, is food for boys. 
(Pearson. Pp. 309. 5s.) 

“ The Key of the Holy House,” by A/dert Lee, isa “ Romance 
of Old Antwerp,” a new venue, and the period is that of the Spanish 
occupation. (Pearson. Pp. 364. 6s.) 

“Settled out of Court,” by G. B. Burgin, is another of that 
author's skilful concoctions. A simple-minded sort of a yarn that 
should amuse the many. (Pearson. Pp. 324. 6s.) 


Educational 


Messrs. Hachette & Co. have sent us the following well-chosen 
and produced school-books : Grimm's Marchen (1s. and 1s. 6d.), 
Cicero’s Pro Lege Manilia (2s.), Cesar’s Gallic War, Book I. (1s. 6d.) 
Passages from English Military Writers of the Day, Half-hours 
with Modern French Authors (2s.), (Remi et ses Amis. 1s. 6@.) 


Miscellaneous 


“ An Old English Home,” by the Rev. S. Baring Gould, seems 
to be an easily written medley of story and descriptive writing 
centering round an old-world village. “ Ceilings,” “The Manor 
House,” “ Cottages,” “The Village Inn,” are some of the headings. 
(Methuen. Pp. 336. 6s.) 

“The Imperial Heritage” is by Z. £. Williams, author of 
“ Made in Germany,” who herein gives us “a bird’s-eye view of 
the greatest Empire the world has ever seen.” A spirited bit 
of Imperialism. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 243. 2s. 6d.) 

“The Iliad of Homer,” a new translation by Samuel Butler. 
(Longmans. Pp. 421. 7s. 6d.) 

“ Hasluck’s Elements of Pronunciation and Articulation, with 
Diagrams, Tables, and Exercises for the Use of Teachers and 
Students of Speaking and Singing,” by the Directors of the Poly- 
technic School of Elocution. (Simpkin. Pp. 114. 25.) 

“The Odes of Horace: Book I.,” edited by Stephen Gwynn, 
with illustrations from antique gems—an original idea. (Blackie. 





Pp. 148. 15. 6d.) 
. : GHEZIREH PALACE .. CAIRO. 
ae | SERORRARDS. s... CARR. 
HOTELS RIVIERA PALACE .. ... ... NICE—CIMIEZ. 
RIVIERA PALACE (Opens January) MONTE CARLO. 


London Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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“A Year’s Cookery,” giving dishes for breakfast, lunch 
dinner for every day in the year. By Phyl/is Browne, 
Pp. 476. Is.) 


eon, and 
(Casselt 


“The Queen in the Isle of Wight,” by Arthur Patchett Mart, 


a personal memoir of Her Majesty at Osborne, is a well-written 
and inspiring little drochure. (Henry Sotheran. Pp. 4o, Is.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift have been added to 
Bohn’s Standard Library. The four volumes are marked “4 
Tale of a Tub, and other Early Works,” “The Journal to Stella” 
and “ Writings on Religion and the Church.” Mr. Lecky furnishes 
a biographical introduction. Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons are render. 
ing a real service to the student. (Per vol. 35. 62.) 

“ Creed and Life,” by the Rev. C. EZ. Beedy, B.D., who has found 
a London publisher and a pleasant format for his spirited essay, 
(Birmingham: The Midland Educational Company; London: 
Simpkin. Pp. 202. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Handy Andy,” by Samuel Lover. We congratulate the 
publishers on producing so fine a volume. (Constable, Pp, 
460. 6s.) 

Messrs. Dent have just reissued 7hackeray’s “ Esmond” and 
“ The Ingoldsby Legends,” two handsome gift-books illustrated 
with coloured plates and drawings in black and white. Most 
tasteful. 

“Esmond and the Lectures,” another volume of the Bio- 
graphical Edition of 7hackeray. (Smith,Elder. Pp. 725. 6s.) 

“The Economic Interpretation of History,” by /ames E. 
Thorold Rogers, Lectures delivered in Worcester College Hall, 
Oxford, 1887-88, 4th edition. (Unwin. 2 vols. Pp. 547. 75) 


A WOMAN’S WEEK 


A GLANCE at a Norwegian paper discloses the fact that the 
Northern women are much more advanced than their sisters in 
England. The advanced women in that little country are rapidly 
finding openings in many professions, here at least monopolised by 
men. It is curious to see the advertisements of lady dentists, bank 
cashiers, or auditors in solicitors’ offices in every daily paper. Lately 
in the Norske Selskab Bank—the leading house in Norway—the 
place of head cashier became vacant owing to the retirement of an 
old official. The post was applied for and filled by a lady clerk. 
Indeed, women are to be found in many of the Government 
departments and managing all sorts of business, such as pub- 
lishing, printing, &c. There is no place of trust or position of 
importance which a woman may not fill in Scandinavia. This is 
particularly striking in a country so poor, so primitive as Norway 
is in some parts—in a country moreover, where women still follow 
quaint—one might say mediaval—callings, as “leechwomen,” 
“ shroud-makers,” “ bakers of wedding and funeral meats.” But 
Norway was ever a dealer in paradox, and the afore-mentioned 
‘“leechwoman,” who herself farms the lively little animals and 
earns her bread by applying them under the direction of a doctor, 
is to be found check by jowl with the flourishing lady doctor or 
the shrewd young solicitor, who is just as keen about her pro 
fession and has quite as sharp an eye to the main chance as her 
brother who follows the same calling. 

It may not be generally known that we have a firm of lady 
solicitors in London. They have their offices in Lincoln's Inm 
Fields, and their work lies mostly there, as they employa managing 
clerk to represent them in court. However, this will soon be 4 
thing of the past. Doors that we once imagined for ever closed to 
women are daily opening. In the matter of brains quality, no 
quantity, is the important thing. ; 

The most important feature in the very newest skirts 1s the 
entire absence of seams, except of course at the opening, whic 
should occur in front somewhat to one side. In the rather simple 








HOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Frequent Cata- 
logues post free. Libraries or Small Parcels of Books pur 
for Cash. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 
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making of this skirt the material must of course measure much 
more in width than the skirt measurement of the wearer. The 
double-width material should be opened and folded, the fold 
forming a straight line from the back of the waist. A pattern is 
necessary, but these hints will prove useful to the amateur worker, 
who, indeed, often finds paper patterns vague and confusing. The 
newest skirt is not, of course, possible in silk on account of the 
narrow width. 

As might have been expected, glass buttons are rapidly be- 
coming common. They are easy of imitation, so the market soon 
becomes overstocked. To many this will not prove a disappoint- 
ment, as by the more fastidious they were not much liked, having, 
even when a novelty, a slight touch of vulgarity about them. In 
regard to other trifles of a novel nature, the new head ornaments 
of leaves in thin pearl or metal are adopted only by those who 
still follow France in the arrangement of their hair. At the play 
lately, one was reminded of the “scallop-shells of beaten gold” 
of the “ Old Wives’ tale.” A lady there had a series of gold oval 
shells seemingly mounted on a gold stem. The shells tended 
upwards and forwards from the crown of the head towards the 
forehead, where the two sprays met. One chronicles the vagaries 
of fashion without necessarily approving of them ; for this last is a 
mode which can hardly commend itself to many of us. 

Good use can be made of a last year’s fur necklet if the owner 
contemplates buying a new one for her throat. The latest fashion 
in muffs lends itself admirably here—being made of velvet, the 
collarette should be twisted round the centre, the head meeting 
the tails in front ; a wide bow of satin ribbon standing up from 
the neck of the “beast.” The frills of velvet at either end of the 
muff should, if possible, be narrowly edged with fur of a similar 
kind as the necklet, or, if this is not practicable, the frills might be 
outlined with a tiny ruche of tulle or szousseline de sote, so much 
used in Paris in this connection. 

The Norwegian women can teach us something besides rapid 
strides in the forward movement—namely, the nature of a perfect 
skating dress. The “ski” costume might be admirably adapted 
for wear in one of London’s modish skating rinks. This is com- 
posed of a tight-fitting jacket braided and frogged. The skirt is 
short, revealing a pair of Turkish trousers ; these are very modified 
in the matter of width, and, indeed, but a glimpse is seen of them, 
as the skirt is almost met by a pair of wide-laced boots, into which 
the trousers are tucked. 

Quite the most beautiful evening wraps are in velvet and cloth. 
A description of one may prove useful, or at least in parts serve as 
asuggestion for those who intend ordering a new opera cape. 
The cape is mainly of amethyst velvet, with a double frill of 
mousseline de soie in two colours—pale dove and amethyst. The 
lining is dove-grey satin. The trimming of the cape consists of 
large irregular bows or lover’s knots of narrow chinchilla, which 
trail over the amethyst velvet in the loveliest way. The high 
collar is outlined with the same fur, which also edges the fluted 
revers and extends round the border of the sousseline de sote ruche. 
The effect is perfection. JOCELYNNE JOYE. 





[_ANGUAGE—TEACHING by EAR for ADULTS. 


THE VICTORIA SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, Limited. 
(Established 1889 as the Original Berlitz School, London.) 


Only addresses : Head School, 848 Chancery Lane ; 
West End Branch, 142 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 


Native Professors only. 


 —— 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the Col’ege (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical, 
Which will fit them for a career abroad or at tome. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 





Tue MANAGER will gladly forward free to any reader who sends his 
address on a postcard, SPECIMEN Copiers of THE OUTLOOK for distribution 


among likely subscribers. —Address, 7H& OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET STREET, 
Loxpon, E.C, 
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SEELEY & CO”S BOOKS 


—— we 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE AT THE ZOO.” 
ANIMALS OF TO-DAY : their Life and Conversation. By 


C. J. CornisH. With 16 Illustrations from Drawings by Lancelot Speed and 
from Photographs by C. Reid. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Jmmediately. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


TOM TUG AND OTHERS: Sketches in a Domestic 


Menagerie. By Mrs. Dew Situ, Author of ‘‘Confidences of an Amateur 
Gardener.” With 12 Illustrations by Elinor M. Monsell. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By ALEXANDER 
InnEs Suan, Author of “‘ The Life of Sir Edward Hamley.” With 4 Portraits 
on Copper and 6 Plans. Crown 8vo. ss. 

OW READY. 


N 
AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Epcar 


SanpErson, M A., Author of “The British Empire” &c. With 4 Portraits on 
Copper and a Map. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


_ ‘Deals lucidly and intelligently with the events and changes which have occurred 
in every part of the African continent.”—Daily Mail. 


HEROES OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. Beowulf, 
Arthur, and Siegfried. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, Author of “Stories from 
Homer” &c. &c. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by G. Morrow. 55. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE KING’S REEVE, and How he Supped with his 
Master. An Old-World Comedy. By the Rev. E. Gitxiat, Author of “ In 
Lincoln Green.” With Illustrations by Sydney Hall. 5s. 

‘Will assuredly fulfil the writer's hope that it may amuse some jaded readers 


between the ages of ten and a hundred. It is a quaint and interesting picture of life in 
the reign of Edward I.”—-Scotsman, 


THE ISLAND OF THE ENGLISH: a Story of Napoleon’s 


Days. By Frank Cowper, Author of ‘‘ Caedwalla,” “ The Captain of the 
Wight,” &c. With Illustrations by George Morrow. 55s. 


“A rattling story of old seafaring and naval days.”—Academy. 


UNDER THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S, in the Days of 


Sir Christopher Wren. A Story. By Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of “ In West- 
minster Choir.” With Illustrations by T. Hamilton Crawford. 5s. 
By 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. Popularly Explained. 


R. Kerr, F.G.S. With a Preface by W. H. Preece, C.B., F.R.S., and many 
Illustrations. Cloth, rs. 6d. 
‘* The author has achieved conspicuous success in his attempt to give the general 
public a good understanding of the principles underlying the various systems of wireless 
telegraphy.”—A theneum. 


London : SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


Cat Mil te DD). 














SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





30 to 38 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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F. TENNANT PAIN, 
21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBODT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 
























**THE OUTLOOK”’ is on Sale at the under- 
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Belgium. 












Anglo-American Book Depét. 
FB. DRM cccccccccscesen Librairie International. 

















BRUSSELS ....0000 L. Istace ......cccceeree 14 Galerie du Roi. | 
cocsecsee . Kats .cocccccocccseccee 97 Tuc Neuve, 


The Outlook 


SS 


SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, 


ST. LEONARDS AND HASTINGS — THE ENGLISq 
RIVIERA. 


FAST TRAINS on WEEKDAYS from CHARING CROS§ 
CANNON STREET at 11.15 A.M., and 12.40, 2.45%, 3.35, 3-44, 4-50, anden 
P.M., and from HASTINGS and ST, LEONARDS ‘at 7.04, 8.0, 8yo Bao 
10.15, and 11.55 A.M. or 


* Saturdays only, t Mondays only, 
FOLKESTONE CAR SERVICES, 
EVERY WEEK DAY a VESTIBULE CAR TRAIN leaves FOLKR. 





| STONE CENTRAL at 8.55 a.M., ARRIVING at CANNON STREET 

































































” G. G. Zacheria......06 Library. 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz ...... Place du Revard. 
BIARRITZ .....0000 V. Benquet .es.eeceree Place de la Mairie. 
~~ Lc, FepA ..ccceccccesovs 3 rue Mazagran. 
CANDIES srccreccsces C. B. Faist +» 45 rue d'Antibes. | 
op Onnnbonabacs V. Perrier ....cccccccssee 4 rue d’Antibes. 
99 ev neeeeneens F. Robaudy 42 rue d’Antibes, 
BEAVRE ccoccnscsees Bourdignon Librairie. 
MARSEILLES....... H. Blancard ........000 17 rue Paradis. 
1 0 ti«( wn Mme. Dumont......... Kiosque, rue Ncailles. | 
MENTON  z....0008 Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 24 rue St. Michel. | 
MONTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet.........Kiosque de Journaux. | 
PEUKUE: ctntiseshsesten P. Berthelot .....-...006 6 rue de France. | 
ee res Galignani Library ... 48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. | 
99 Seeccescosoocss Le Vent & Chevallier 50 quai St. Jean Baptiste. | 
ic Rae PROMERMD « ccrsncncescnscs 37 avenue de l'Opéra. 
99 eeseecscenecce Byron Library .......+. 8 rue Castiglione. | 
99 eneccescessoase Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli. 
cs geile Neal’s Library ....... - 148 rue de Rivoli. 
noubepbneneocen Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 











And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 













































































































































































































































































Germany. 

_ tee Wiis MRICS cnanecsnosoncnvens Passage, unter den Linden. 
FRANKFORT ...... J. Vaternahm .......0. Railway Station Bookstall. 
HAMBURG ......000 J. W. Basedow....... 19-21 Brodschrangen. 
WIESBADEN ...00. LARE vuncscessncosenascnen Buchhandlung. 

Italy. 
FLORENCE......000 Bocca Fratelli .......+ 8 via Cerretani. 
(Caan Carlo Pratesi......000« 15 piazza del Duomo, and | 
Railway Station Bookstall. | 
— oe Be Lee 20 via Tornabuoni. | 
1) tt eeeeee G. P. Vieusseux ...... Library. | 
GSEMOA acorcccsesse Luigi Corsanego ...... Station Bookstall. 
DESERTS bccccincmee ER IIE - ccsodusisven Library, piazza del Duomo. | 
a Bocca Fratelli .....0.0. 21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- | 
; nuele. | 
; a er ee Cesare Casiroli.......0. 2 Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 
ps, _—«unenbbhew ane P. Marco .serseceereeres Railway Station Bookstall, | 
NAPLES csccoscseoce Detken & Rockoll ... Piazza del Plebiscitio. | 
a 1S, VRRERBE aroccnscrccnace Station Bookstall. 
ROG ipciviseens - Bocca Fratelli ......... Via del Corso. 
sp -iaeakaanenebi Loescher & Co. ...+06 307 via del Corso. 
-) maibeennenbees Luigi ROSSI ..2000..0000 Kiosque, piazza diSpagna, | 
en A. Heath-Wilson...... 22 piazza di Spagna. 
SAN REMO ...... G. Gandolfo ........+006 21 via Vittorio Emanuele. 
56s enone eres 2 via Vittorio Emanuele. | 
OREN . dncmeinenees Carlo Clausen .......2. 19 via di Po. | 
i See 2a PAGERS TOR: asseccstcses Railway Station Bookstall, 
99 —«'i‘é‘é ORM epasow Roux & Co. sccccscosese Galerie Subalpina. 
WROTE sniicnnncsses Sebastiano Zanco...... Kiosque, presso San Marco, 
Switzerland. 
BALE cncccccscnscene Festersen & Cie ...... Library. 
BERNE «sssseeeeee8 Schmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 
GENEVA.....000000 » Cy Bh, AUR ccncoscsense Boulevard du Thétre, 
99 eenseneceses George & Co, -» to Corraterie. 
LAUSANNE «0... E. Frey .ccccceces +e Railway Station, 
a ee Roussy & Co. .....e000 Rue de Bourg. 
LUCERN...0c000008 | errr Kapellplatz. [hof. 
o9 —smaeepnansaen A. Gebhardt ........0. Library under the Schweitzer- 
MONTREUX ..... » RB Beet ccnensnnovee Library, 
1) te . E. Schlesinger Library. 
TERRITET ...-00000 E. Schlesinger Library. 
BIE pcncenncsenncen E. Staempfili ............ Railway Station Bookstall, 
VEVEY corsssseeee - E. Schlesinger ......... Library. 
NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OvuTLoox, 
F, Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 
stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d.; 
6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s, 




















10.30 A.M. The return times are 4.28 P.M. fom CHARING CROSS and 

4.36 P.M. froom CANNON STREET. First, Second, and Third Class 

Tickets are issued by these trains, 

ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
RAMSGATE, AND MARGATE, 


EVERY SUNDAY. 








| 
To Charing | Cannon | London | 3rd Class 
| Cross | Street | Bridge | Return Far 
| | 
a : = |__|} 
eT On j A.M, | A.M, A.M, a A 
. LEONARDS uesseeee | 
HASTINGS sssssessse ~s 6ss | 78 | 718 8 0 
TUNBRIDGE 6 ss 7-8 7 13 
WELLS 9 5 9 15 foes 4 6 
Ir Io II 20 | Ir 22 
RAMSGATE ...sssseseeseee 
MARGATE ............... ao | fm | Oe 8 0 


These Tickets are available to return the same or following day by any 


train, 
FRIDAY OR SATURDAY TO MONDAY 
AT THE SEASIDE, &c. 

SPECIAL TICKETS, available by certain Trains, are issued at CHARING 
CROSS, WATERLOO, CANNON STREET, and LONDON BRIDGE to 
HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, CANTERBURY, 
SANDWICH, DEAL, WALMER, RAMSGATE, MARGATE, HYTHE, 


| FOLKESTONE and DOVER. 


ALFRED WILLIS, General Manager, 


LONDOW, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES: 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL'S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7% HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,”’ 
‘«Empress,”” ‘‘Victoria,”’ ‘‘Invicta,’”’ ‘Dover,’ ‘‘Calais,’”’ and ‘Lord 
Warden.”’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour betweea 
DOVER and CALAIS, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Compass have spacious 
Saloons and afford every, sopmsmateesen, Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH Service (on Week-days)—NortTH oF ENGLAND TO THE Continent by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liv at 
4-5 ?.M., and Birmingham at 5.45?.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to princi towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe, 
CHIEP CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Nigssen, 4-6 Domb 
CALAIS : Capt. BLomerieip, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. SuitT# 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Srevr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Vics 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 iccadilly: 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr, Lunn's, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. > 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the Internationa! Sleeping Car Company, 
spur Street, S.W. 
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AFRICAN BANKING |R MHODESI ~ THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
IMITED. Limited. 
CORPORATION, ™ ine a 


one 9 a ae wa the Sremenice Aan ie to 1877. 
ubscri ital—£ 1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
Limited. Authorised Capital = £300,000 15s. each, Pasd-u , £525,000. ” Reserve Fund, £325,000. 
m Pp 300, e a Office: xz — at, Londen, _ T 
Heap OFFICE: RANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal orth, own, 
gto 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. Issued Capital - £230,000. | riick "Town, Ocaisonae Feat Kimberley, King 
: Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. -_ a Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. moe bg Barberton, 
ere Eutenio, a. ae ~ —_ 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismit ers- 
Registered Capital = £2,000,000 | Managing Directors in South Africa: | iontcin, Kioonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. ast Attia 
eira, Lourenco Marques. 
I, H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP BoarD oF Deeckes —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq. 
Subscribed Capital -- £800,000 . J . Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain’ Esq. 
Main Street, Bulawayo. a3 Com R. Resell, = oh ‘ Fraser, Esq. 3 
ochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 
sal i e General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Bono Droncroea went Wel Haw, Cie Secretary: Sinpoon. Secretary, RG Davin 
B20; oes er & CO.} Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- ROB. F. MASTERTON. Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
ander, C lidated Gold Fields of South Africa and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
bs ~ _ ‘ ees eee Esq. (of Messrs. A Durant & with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Uested:s A fon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.L, G.C.1.E. (Chair- Offices: Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 
Co.); f Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, i Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
KCB K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- | Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, | ascertainable on application. 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- E.C 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited ; William ee 


= Thomson, at pe. Chairman of the National ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
iscount Company, Limited. ania RA 
BANK, LIMITED. 


Bankers.—The Pontes igs ery seek, oy This C. p a , waved re 
ial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 1s Company ts prepared lo unaertare— 
oom, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 7 Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 


Sant Burt, & Co.'s Branch). The management in Rhodesia of Companies 


Beancuss 1x SOUTH Arnica. Cape Town, Bulawayo, and Syndicates operating in the British South hier ane B ° 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati ermiston, : ’ anne —— . : ’ 
Craaff.Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, Africa Company s Territories. Further Liability of Proprietors 539,437 10 0 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, ‘ : . . 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens-| To obtain through its Engineering Department 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. te i a it 

: i the Examination and Valuation of Mining Pro- 

Acency 1n AMERICA (NEw York). 








{ 
| 








| Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
ss . i 2 | be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
Current Accounrs are opened, Cheque Books issued, | Perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential | the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with reports therecn United Kingdom. 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms, I . Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 

how po oa at rates which canbe ascer-| buy approved stands, farms, or other Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


‘a : Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. | interests, tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 


BANK OF MONTREAL. ORDER FORMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. FORM No. 1 
rtd gated wets CLOUSTON ban _. IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
LONDON OFFICE :—22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 


" Committee: E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
Right Hon. LORD STRAT HCONs AnD MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 
AS § CR, Esq. R 
yee monetary business — mate el Conte, Mepmeatient, and the ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
nited States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers, Nam mT 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. ame of your Net “ge, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. Address 














IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE for the purpose 
of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death to meet FAMILY SETTLE- | week, until countermanded. 
MENTS, PARTNERSHIP or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, y 
ESTATE DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute Security — 
is which Office will provide this Fund on THE Most MODERATE TERMS Address 
without sacrifice of the valuable right to participate in the SURPLUS, The ys. yey : ; ae 
distinctive System of the Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION FORM No. 2 


\Sspecially suited for such requirements, The PREMIUMS are so moderate | Ir ordering THE OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the 


: UTL Pi All i yard the following form :— 
fitst for the yearly payment which is generally charged (with profits) for OUTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following 
£1,000 only—the £200 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain 


Bonus, The WHOLE SurRPLUS goes to the Policyholders, on a system at ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 


once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early death To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
there is a loss to the Common Fund, 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED Cheque (or Postal Order) for is enclosed. 
£10,500,000 STERLING. Name 


Please send me THE OvuTLOOK weekly for _...months. 





Head Ovvick—No, 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. Address 
Lonpon Orrice—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 


TERMS, PosT FREE:— 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary, Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 9d. 














[Ocr, 29, 1 £ 


Natal Government Railways, |' 


DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 27 HOURS. DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS, 


THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS, 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Stations 
in the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hone, 

DAILY EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. 


First and Second Olass CORRIDOR OARRIAGHS, provided with Electric Light ang 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 


Through Fares, London to Johannesburg, via Natal. 
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By Mail Steamers and Rail... oe = First Class, £52 5 O Second Class, £34 15 6 ... Third Class, *£21 9 ¢ 
» Intermediate Steamers and Rail... * » 49 20 ” . | i a *21 2 6 
» Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and Rail ... - » 45 19 0 * Second Cl 
» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail mi » 40 14 0 ee by Rail 
» J.T. Bennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers and Rail _,, fot 40 14 0 

Through Goods Trains between Durban and all Stations in the South African Republic (Transvaal), 
Normat Crass, INTERMEDIATE C ass. wer ior hon ¢ 9008. ——— 
Per 100 lbs. Per 100 lbs. Per 100 lbs, damageable, per 100 lbs, 
Durban to Johannesburg eee eee ae eee eee 7s. 8d. eee 6s. 9d. eee 4s. 11d. eee 6s. SF 
ERI akc sep” age ares »- 8s. 2d, oo maa. ««. 2. 2 «- 6s. 9d, 
Time Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— 
LONDON. EDINBURGH. 


THE AGENT GENERAL FOR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. 
CASTLE MAIL Packet Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
UNION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 94 to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within, 


. & H. Linpsay, 7 Waterloo Place. 
. CurriE & Co., Leith. 
A. O. OTTYWELL, 6 Shandwick Place. 


BULLARD, Kinc & Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. GLASGOW. 
Joun T. RenniE, Son & Co., 4 East India Avenue, E.C, DoNnALD CurRIE & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square, 
BUCKNALL Bros., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. CayzER IRVINE & Co., 109 Hope Street. 
THomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. F. W. ALLAN & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 
Messrs. DAwsON Bros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpool. 
Durban, Natal, November 1895. DAVID HUNTER, General Manager. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lrp. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYS. 








Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 





ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles),17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3; DAYS. 





The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary: 
—_—_—_——> 
Printed fer {ius Ovrtoox Pustisuinc Co., Limited, by Sportiswoope & Co., New-street Square; and Published at rog Fleet Street, Lendon, E.C, 
Zealand, and Sowth Afri 


s 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Africa: Gorvon & Gorcu, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Towm 
Saturday, October 29, 1898. 
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